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The  New  Black  Student  View  at  NU 


By  A.  D.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Earlier  this  qtiarier  (Jan.  27]  a 
workshop  on  MultiCuliiiialisin  was  held 
for  (hose  involved  in  foilpgc  unions  and 
siudtrnt  activiles.  The  onr  day  workshop, 
co-sponsored  by  the  EM  .Srudenc  Center  of 
Norlhcasicrn  and  ihe  Commilcer  on 
Minority  Programs  of  ihe  Association  of 
College  Unions-Iniemaiional  (ACU-I), 
provided  participants  an  opporiunily  to 
develop  an  undersianditig  ol  the  ways 
individuals  and  groups  interact  within 
society  and  to  attain  skills  and  the 
sensitivities  required  to  design  a 
MultiCulieral  approach  to  Union 
programs. 

TTie  workshop,  which  was  presented  in 
three  different  segments,  was  arranged 
said  Chuck  Tarver,  — advisor  to  WRBB- 
Bosion  (91.7  FM)and  the  Onyx- Informer 
and  who  works  closely  with  the 
Northeastern  University  Student 
Acitviiies  Office, —  because  "There  were 
not  a  lot  of  things  being  done  on  college 
campuses  for  Black  and  Third-World 
students. 

"We  felt  there  was  a  need  to  produce 
something  to  address  and  educate  white 
staff  and  while  students  to  Ihe  fact  that 
there  are  other  needs  (than  those  of  white 
students)  to  be  addressed,"  said  Tarver. 

The  fit  si  pariol  the  workshpdeall  with 
'Managing  Differences'  were  a  system  of 
X's  and  O's  was  used  lo  represent  the 
differences  between  individuals.  Instead 
of  Black  and  while,  you  have  X's  and  O's 
explained  Tar\'er.  with  'X'  representing 
the  power  or  majority  and   the  'O' 


MultiCulturalism  workshop  held  at  NU 


representing  people  who  arc  different 
and  who  don't  have  power. 

This  method  of  dealing  with  (he 
differences  among  groups  was  done  so 
that  the  basic  concepts  being  conveyed 
could  be  better  understood  by  the  racially 
mixed  crowd  of  p;triicipanis  that 
included  students  and  Siudeni  Activities 
personell  from  several  New  England 
College's. 

"When  you  have  a  discussion  of  this 
nature  you  generally  get  little  or  no  input 
from  white  participants,"  but  Blacks 
tend  lo  get  emotional  said  Tarver. 
"Because  you  don't  have  the  real  spelling 
out  of  what  the  diffemces  are,  you  get 
more  input  from  the  entire  group."  This 
way,  "white  folk's  were  not  threatened," 
said  Tarver. 

The  second  part  of  ihc  workshop  wasa 
panel  discussion  on  MultiCulteralism 
held  at  AAMARP.  The  site  was  chosen  so 
that  participants  could  see  Multi- 
Culturalism in  action.  The  panel  was 
headed  by  Creator/ Director  of  the 
African-American  Master  Artists  in 
Residency  Program,  Professor  Dana 
Chandler  and  included  Ellen  Gorman  of 
Ihe  International  Student  Office,  Sherri 
Culpepper  oi  Alhpa  Kappa  Alpha 
Sorority  and  this  reporter. 

Chandler  commented  thai,  "One  of  the 
ways  to  i' -.il  with  multicultutalism  is  u» 
see  different  cultures.  If  we  were  all  the 
same  we  would  be  extremely  boring." 

Chandler  used  AAMARP  as  an 
example  of  multiculturahsm  at  work. 


"We  have  opened  our  doors  to  everyone," 
he  said,  "and  we  think  of  ourselves  as  a 
multicultural  institution." 

The  panel  discuvsed  the  plight  of 
foreign  students  coming  to  a  new 
environment  and  ways  in  which 
universities  have  tried  to  deal  with  the 
problem  by  sponsoring  various 
programs.  Also  the  topic  of  student 
group  interaction  and  white  black 
student  interaction  was  discussed,  The 
point  was  made  specifically  because  there 
were  no  white  students  present  from  hosi 
school  Northeastern. 

The  third  workshop,  also  held  at 
AAMARP.  was  conducted  by  Professor 
Joe  Warren  of  the  African -American 
Siudies  Dcptartmcni  at  N.U,  and  Jose' 
Masso'.  producer  of  "Con  Salsa"  on 
WBUR,  and  Producer  of  Special  Affairs 
Programming  for  WCVB-5  and  John 
Pctrowsky  of  the  African -American 
Studies  Department  This  workshop  was 
designed  to  let  the  participants  get  to 
know  and  understand  each  other  by 
taking  a  look  at  their  individual 
backgrouds  and  differences. 

"The  interaction  was  good.  There  was 
a  good  cross -sec lion  of  people  lhat  came 
out,"  said  Tarver,  obviously  pleased  with 
the  outcome  of  the  first-time  event.  And 
he  hedged  that  the  program  would 
f  'lobabiy  be  spoi^soied  again. 

As  far  as  the  reaction  of  while 
administrators  who  are  often  the  ones 
heading  student  activiiies  programs 
Tarver  feels  that  the  MuliiCulieralism 
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Workshops,  "made  them  moreawareof  a 
lot  of  things  they  weren't  aware  of." 

TTiese  administrators,  said  Tarver. 
have  high  contact  with  wliiie  students 
but  very  little  with  ^tiuleiu.sol  cnloi.  'ITie 
workshop  was  a  step  towards  bringing 
attention  to  what  Black  and  Third-World 
students  need  and  showing  ways  to  work 
with  different  types  ol  students. 


Historian 
Chancelor 
Williams 
at  NU 


Hislorian  Chancelof  Wiiiiams 
addressed  a  small  bul  teceplive  audience 
at  Ihe  African-American  Inslilute 
recenlly  (February  3)  to  kick  off  Iheir 
celebration  of  Black  History  Month  with 
a  lecture  entitled  "The  Deslruction  And 
Rebuilding  of  Black  Civilization  " 

The  8)  year  oia  author  ol  Ihe  booh, 
The  Destruction  ot  Black  Cilizalion: 
Issues  ol  a  Race  from  4500  B.C.  to  2000 
;A,D  (Thtrd  World  Press.  $7  95),  told  Ihe 
galheiing  thai  he  had  cancelled 
invitations  lo  speak  so  lhat  he  could 
speak  in  Boston  "My  mission  to  Boston 
IS  a  special  mission."  said  Williams 

"1  came  lo  Boston  because  I  heard  thai 
there  IS  a  possibilly  thai  Boston  might  set 


Ihe  historical  example  ol  lorming  the 
firsi  real  masler  plan  commillee  " 

Along  wilh  Ihis  startling  annouce- 
menl,  Williams  also  lold  his  audience  he 
was  going  lo  give  up  lecturing  and  use 
his  honorarium  lor  a  booklet  lhat  liirthei 
explains,  '  The  Master  Plan"  lound  at  the 
end  ol  The  Deslruction  o(  Black 
Civilizalion,  To  lind  out  more  aboul  this 
great  Black  gnot  and  his  masler  plan,  and 
how  Boslon  and  Norlheastern  sludenis 
play  a  part  in  its  implementation,  look 
(or  Ihe  story  m  the  March  issue  of  the 
Or^yK- Informer 


The  history  of  Roxbury 


By  Linda  Barnes 

Thti  It  ihe  fnsl  articlf  in  a  series  on  the 
history  of  Hoxhuty.  Staff  repOTtet  Linda 
Rrirnes  wilt  retrace  Boston's  Black 
/ommiinily's  hisloty  lo  the  present  and 
laik  with  community  an  the  future  of 
Hoxhury. 

From  weallhy  estates  to  delapilated 
and  abandoned  buildings,  Roxbury  has  a 
rich  hislory  Located  in  the  cenler  ol 
Boslon,  Robury  is  one  ol  Ihe  most 
hislorically  sigmlicaanl  areas  ol  Boston 
Once  an  affluent  suburban  area, 
Roxbury  is  now  faced  with  abandonmeni 
and  disinvestment  in  both  itscommeicial 
and  residential  sections 

The  town  ol  Roxbury  was  founded  in 
1693  and  annexed  lo  Boslon  in  1868  In 
the  early  1800's  summer  homes  and 
counify  estates  were  built  in  the 
highlands  by  Boston's  wealthy  lamilies. 

The  first  na|Or  developmeni  was  irom 
1 840  to  1 870  when  less  expensive  homes 
were  constructed  along  Dudley  street  As 
streetcar  service  was  extended  to  ihearea 
in  the  late  1 800's,  the  maiority  of 
residential  development  began  around 
Ihe  bay  between  Roxbuiv  and  Boslon 
The  sleeper  highlands  between 
Washington  Street  and  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
became  Ihe  home  of  the  mote  aflluent 
families 


During  Ihe  29th  century,  lower 
(Northern!  Roxbury  became  Ihe  sile  tor 
lighl  industrial  uses  and  lor  lower- 
middle  income  families;  Jewish  families 
moved  into  the  southern  area  replacing 
earlier  residents  who  were  predominant- 
ly Irish  Al  about  Ihe  same  lime.  Black 
families  li'sl  moved  inio  the  area 

During  the  1 940's  and  50's,  there  was  a 
signilicant  migration  of  lower  income 
Blacks  Irom  the  south  in  10  years 
Roxbury  completely  reversed  ils  racial 
compostion  from  80%  white  to  80%  non- 
while  Today  Ihe  composition  is  ihe 
same  wilh  increasing  numbers  ol 
Spanish  speaking  Cape  Verdeans  and 
West  Indian  lamilies  The  inllux  ol  non- 
whiles  had  a  significant  impact  of 
business  with  many  now  owned  by 
minorities. 

It  became  difficult  to  mamiain 
businesses  and  Ihe  existing  housing  stock 
as  the  income  decreased  By  ihe  1950  s 
housing  deterioration  became  evident 
In  the  past  iwo  decades  the  Cily,  Slate, 
and  Federal  governments  have  invested 
subslanlial  lunds  m  Ihe  neghborhood 
bul  Ihe  multiplying  problems  taced  by 
Ihe  Roxbury  community  have  (ar 
oulweiQhed  Ihis  mvestmenl 
Next  Issue:  Rebuilding  A  Fallen 
Community 
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■Editorials 


In  the  Bond... 

a   messaage  from 


Black  Hiscory  Monih  —  iwcmy-cighc  ihon  days  lo  reneci  on  our  hisiorical  roou 
and  pay  tribute  (o  great  Black  traders  and  achievers  ol  the  pasi.  Ii  is  a  lime  lo 
remember  ihe  tremendous  tmpaci  that  out  ancniors  had  upon  world  civiltzaiion 

and  our  lives  today. 

But  there  is  something  wrong  with  'Black  History  Month'  as  we  know  it.  Our 
hisiori',  traditions  and  cultttn-s  are  a>  rich  and  vast  as  \|>a(c  itself  and  are  loo 
im)xiriani  to  us  as  a  people  lo  l>e  relebraicd  for  just  one  muiuh  —February  at  that 
the  shoricM  month  of  the  year.  Because  our  history  is  rememlH-red  for  just  a  handful 
of  davs  out  of  ihe  long  year.  I  feai  that  from  March  to  January'  many  Blacks  do  not 
take  lime  to  learn  about  themselves  and  their  forefathers. 

This  Ia(  k  ol  knowledge  about  ourselves  and  things  and  people  Black  or  African 
has  led  to  Blacks  allowing  themselves  to  be  systematiraliy  oppressed  to  the  point 
were  they  do  not  see  it.  refuse  lo  see  it,  or  actually  like  ii.  The  lack  of  understanding 
about  out  gieai  pait  has  led  to  a  subliminal  psychologif^l  self-hate  iliat  has  many 
African- Americans  trying  so  hard  to  assimilate  lo  white  mainsiream  America,  that 
if  one  so  muih  as  ineiuioiis  the  hypoctviiy  of  this  nation  he  is  denounced  and 
(jounced  upon  the  way  no  Klansmen  has  ever  been. 

This  altitude  expouscd  by  many  Blacks  is  iinforgiveable.  It  is  wrong  for  young 
Black  children  to  ginw  up  hating  their  homes,  parents,  their  blackness  and 
themselves  We  have  all  heard  the  disturbing  siory  (I  hope) about  the  young  Black 
girl  who  would  not  play  with  her  beautiful  Black  doll  hahy  because  it  was  not 
white.  Somcwheie  this  child's  self  image  has  been  so  badly  damaged  thai  she  docs 
not  want  to  relate  to  her  own  blackness,  in  essence,  she  hates  her  Black  doll  baby 
becaiise  she  hates  her  Black  self.  Self  hatred  is  simply  imposible  if  one  has  studied 
Black  histoiy 

Out  history  is  a  proud  one  thai  reaches  back  lo  the  start  of  cis'ilization.  Black 
history  did  not  begin  in  1619  when  the  first  indentured  servants  were  traded  for  sea 
rations  at  Jamestown,  or  when  slave  ships  docked  at  such  ports  as  Alexandria, 
Annapolis,  Baltimore  and  other  stops  up  the  East  coast,  right  on  up  to  Boston.  And 
it  did  not  end  with  the  Civil  Rights  and  Voting  Rights  Actss  of  the  1960's. 

The  saga  starts  in  Africa  —not  the  steroiypical  Africa  of  Hollywood,  but  the 


the  editor 


Africa  of  glorious  Kingdoms  that  in  tlieit  day  spanned  ihe  brwdth  of  man's 
knowledge  in  the  arts,  justice,  medicine  and  science. 

Every  culture  builds  upon  its  predecessors.  Just  as  the  Romans  were  influenced 
by  the  Greeks  and  the  Greeks  by  ihe  Egyptions,  the  Egypiions  —who  were 
Africans— were  irttlucnccd  by  ihe  cultures  of  Blacks  who  lived  along  the  Nile  River 
Valley. 

Our  history  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  sii-ins  and  'long  hot  summers'  o(  ihe 
1960's  must  be  learned  and  understood  by  the  young  and  ihe  old  who  do  not  know, 
or  care.  We  must  pass  it  on.  No  other  immigisnt  group  in  America  would  dare 
neglect  the  transmission  of  their  culture  to  the  next  generations  and  expect  to 
survive.  The  Jewish  do  it.  They  say  they  remember  so  that  they  will  never  forget. 
There  is  a  valuable  lesson  to  be  learned  here.  "To  forget  one's  history  is  to  become 
entraped  in  the  temptaiions  of  assimilation.  To  remember  one's  history  is  lo  (oriity 
one's  sell  with  strategies  for  survival  and  well-being." 

Black  students  of  the  sixties  waged  a  revolution  around  the  issue  of  establishing 
an  identity  based  on  understanding  their  people's  history.  Black  youth  and  college 
students  of  the  eighiies  appear  to  lack  much  of  this  interest. 

Let  us  study  out  past  to  understand  what  to  expect  in  the  fuiure.  This  is  my 
challenge  toall  African- Americans.  Siudy  our  history.  Not  just  once  a  year  —  to  hell 
with  'Black  History  Month".  Study  Black  history  everyday  of  every  year  for  as  long 
as  you  live,  because  you  probably  will  not  learn  all  of  it  in  your  lifetime,  so  you 
might  as  well  absorb  as  much  as  possible  before  you  go. 

We  must  infuse  in  ourselves  and  in  our  future  generations  a  passion  for 
remembering  the  past  so  that  there  will  be  no  forgetting  just  how  fat  we  have  yet  to 
go 

In  an  effort  lo  kerp  ihe  ipiril  of  inqutreiy  alive  year-round  about  Black  History, 
beginning  this  month  and  eotilinuing  until  the  extinction  of  the  Onyx-lnforrner 
we  will  present  a  segment  that  will  show  glimpses  of  our  Black  history  entitled  jusi 
that,  "Our  Black  History." 

Anthony  D.  Robinson  Jr. 
Youts  In  The  Bond. 


Do 
You 

Remember 

By  Mark  Meredith 

RemeuilKt  the  times  when  Black 
people  could  not  be  served  at  certain 
cafeterias?  How  we  were  forced  to  stand 
on  public  buses,  and  even  denied  ihe 
right  to  sufferage?  If  yoii  lannot 
remembei,  then  you  are  lucky,  for  you, 
like  myself  were  not  yet  born,  or  were  t»x» 
young  to  realize  the  injusiice  of  our 
American  nation. 

For  many  of  us  though,  the  reminders 
of  discrimination  and  prejudice  are  quite 
clear.  People  like  Andrew  Young, 
Thurgood  Marshall,  and  Stevie  Wonder 
continue  the  sirtigglr  set  forth  by  the  likes 


of  Roy  Wilkins,  Rosa  Parks  and  Dr. 
King-  All  of  the  aforementioned,  have 
sacrificed  their  entire  lives  lor  our  benefit. 
However,  the  battle  for  human  equality 
must  go  on  unabated. 

Unfortunately,  the  achievements  of 
those  listed  above  have  bred  malaise, 
withdrawl.  and  at  times  fjowilderment. 
These  negative  characteristics  can  be 
witnessed  here  at  Northrasiein  among 
nur  Black  student  body.  This  self- 
delcatesi  condition  is  alarming  and 
dangerous.  This  apathy  has  hindered  the 
progress  ol  organiriions  like  the(NB.SA) 
National  Black  Student  Association, 
(NUBBUSS)  Northeastein  University 
Black  Business  Student  Soiieiy.  and  most 
of  all  the  Onyx  Informer. 

With  its  recreation  this  past  (all.  the 
Onyx  Informer  serves  as  a  publication  to 
inform  the  Black  student  population  and 
surrounding  community  on  issues 
pertinent  here  at  the  University,  locally 
and  nationally.  The  only  thing  missing 
at  Ihe  Onyx  informer  is  a  commitmeni 
from  Black  students  willing  lo  offer  their 
free  time  to  write  a  story,  gather 
information,  edit,  typeset,  or  layout 
material.   In  other  words,  wc  need  you 
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desperately- 

Therefore,  as  we  pass  through  Black 
History  Month,  take  time  to  thank  those 
who  have  and  are  still  making  sacrifices 
on  our  behalf.  More  imporiantly,  let  us 
not  forget  the  numerous  unfinished  tasks 
yet  accomplished.    Many  of  us  here  at 


Northeastern,  have  the  time,  talent  and 
energy  to  work  for  i he  Onyx  Informer.  So 
come  on  over  to  room  ■I-19  in  the  Ell 
Center  on  Wednesdays  at  6:00  p.m.  and  be 
a  part  of  something  new,  stimulating  and 
worthwhile.  I  expect  to  see  you  soon,  that 
is  if  you  remember. 


The  State  of  Black  America 


By.  John  E.  Jacob 

The  National  Urban  League's  annual 
State  of  Black  America  report  was 
recently  released,  ft  paints  the  same  grim 
picture  of  a  beleaguered  community  that 
has  become  sadly  familiar  over  the  past 
several  years  of  economit  decay. 

While  the  report  acknowledges  past 
gains  made  and  held,  it  also  depicts  a 
community  struggling  for  survival.  This 
is  especially  clear  in  the  paper,  Economii 
Patterns  in  Black  America,  by  Bernard 
Anderson,  a  distinguished  economist, 
Professor  at  the  Wharton  School,  and 
director  of  the  social  sciences  division  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Professor  Anderson  reports  on  ihe 
economic  depression  niging  in  the  Black 
community,  the  fragile  state  of  the 
emerging  Black  middle  class,  and  the  dim 
prospects  facing  Black  youth. 

Black  unemployment  is  now  at  an  all- 
time  high  and  the  current  recession  is 
likely  to  worsen  an  already  devastating 
siiiialion,  Black  workers  suffer  more 
than  double  the  unemployment  rates  of 
whites,  and  a  fourth  of  Black  workers 
experience  some  unemployment  during 
the  course  of  a  year. 

For  teenagers,  the  problem  is 
magnified.  Official  figures  admit  to 
unemployment  rates  over  forty  percent, 
and  in  manycommuniiies  the  rates  go  far 
higher. 

The  outlook  for  the  eighties  is  not 
bright.  Black  gains  in  manufacturing 
jobs  are  endagered  by  the  slump  in  basic 
industries  ■  autos,  steel  and  related  fields - 
that  suffer  most  from  the  recession.  It 
took  years  before  Blacks  gained  a  foot 
hold  in  prime  indusiiial  jobs  and  now, 
instead  of  solidifying  those  gains,  Black 
workers  are  getting  layoff  notices. 

Professor  Anderson  points  out  ihai  the 
struggling  Black  middle  class  too,  is  in 


trouble.  The  rapid  gains  in  Black 
professional  employment  have  been 
concentrated  in  lower-ievel  icchnical  and 
professinal  service  jobs.  Government 
jobs  have  been  a  source  of  employment 
(or  Black  college  graduates  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  for  whites. 

But  the  impact  of  Reaganomics, 
shrinking  government  budgets,  and  state 
and  local  government  job  layoffs  mean 
increased  vulnerability  for  Black 
government  employees.  Job  cuts  on  the 
federal  level  are  concentrated  in  health, 
education  and  human  service  sectors 
most  likely  to  employ  Blacks. 

So  ihe  iiadiitonal  areas  of  stable,  secure 
and  decent-paying  jobs  for  Blacks  -  heavy 
industry  and  government  -  are  fasi 
becoming  areas  of  instability,  insecurity, 
and  limited  employment  opportunity. 

The  fields  in  which  rapid  job  growth  is 
ex|jected  are  computers,  communication, 
and  other  technological  training. 

Wheiher  Blacks  gel  their  share  of  those 
jobs  depends,  Professor  Anderson  notes, 
"upon  efforts  to  improve  education  and 
training  opportunities  for  Black  youth, 
and  retraining  opportunities  for  Black 
adult  workers." 

Where  are  those  efforts  going  to  come 
from?  Not  only  has  the  Administration 
made  sharp  cuts  in  job  and  training 
programs,  but  ii  wants  to  get  out  of  the 
business  of  developing  Amejica's  human 
resources  altogether. 

That  short-sighted  policy  is  not  only 
damaging  to  poor  people  and  youth,  but 
it  will  cripple  America's  productivity  and 
damage  the  economy.  It  doesn'i  even 
make  sense  on  a  purely  budgetary  level. 
As  Professor  Anderson  poiius  out,  every 
federal  dollar  invested  in  on-the-job 
training  programs  returns  $2.28  lo  the 
society  and  the  economy. 

By  now,  few  i^eople  believe  cunent 
economic  policies  will  work,  including 
the  formers  of  those  policies,  if  the 
famous  St(K:kman  article  in  the  Atlantic 
Magazine  is  any  guide.  Bui  even  if  it  does 
work  and  produces  the  promised  growih 
in  jobs,  Black  people  will  be  left  at  the 
starting  gate.  Only  carefully  targeted 
programs  that  bring  skills  and  training 
to  the  disadvantaged  can  overcome  the 
permanent  depression  in  the  Black 
economy. 


Opinions 


Black  Male/Female  Relations 

On  Campus 


By  Angela  Jaudon 

The  lopic  o)  Black  male/female 
(elalions  pafticulariy  wilhtn  today's 
college  environment,  tends  to  raise  a 
great  deal  ot  conlroverssy  This 
controversy  is  indeed  much  needed  in 
order  to  develop  poslive  ways  ot  solving 
our  problems 

First  we  musi  develop  a  postive 
concepi  as  to  who  we  are,  what  we  are, 
where  we  come  from,  and  what  we  have 
expeiienced  m  this  counliy,  Ihen. 
perhaps  we  wilt  become  more  sensiliveas 
(0  ihe  way  we  relate  lo  each  other  as 
Brottier  and  Sislers.  be  it  m  the  form  of  a 
relalionship  or  our  inleraclion  m 
general 

I  Ihinh  a  very  critical  point  ol  our 
interaclion  and  involvmeni  with  one 
anolher  occurs  during  our  college/ 
school  years  Generally  as  newcomers  to 
a  strange  environmenl  Brother  and 
Sislers  lend  to  be  lonely,  thus,  very 
vulnerable  in  terms  ol  Ifie  way  we  interact 
with  each  other. 

Many  of  us  arrive  to  these  institutions 
ol  higher  learning  confused,  not 
knowing  what  it  is  we  wanl.  or  where  we 
are  going,  therefore,  lacking  a  sense  of 
purpose  of  direction    Through  Ihe  mist 


of  all  ol  this  Ihere  exist  a  need  to  fit  in  and 
be  accepted  by  our  peers. 

As  ws  iry  to  hide  our  loneliness  and 
cover  up  our  need  to  be  accepted  we  tend 
lo  build  empty  relationships,  based  on 
our  insecurities  Though  our  needs  are 
menial,  spiritual,  inteHeclual, 
recreational  as  well  as  sexual,  we  lend  to 
locus  primarily  on  Ihe  sexual,  and  still,, 
we  don'l  communicate  very  well  about 
thai  aspect 

Communication  is  an  essential  part  of 
any  type  of  relations,  especially 
relationships  II  we  can  t  talk  to  one 
another,  then  we  won"!  (ind  out  what 
needs  and  problems  we  have,  hence  we 
can't  fulfill  or  solve  them  II  we  can't 
express  to  each  other  our  feelings  then 
this  inability  to  solve  our  internal 
problems  will  by  a  long  shot  create 
dilliculties  in  resolving  problems  outside 
ourselves  {Lei*  not  contuse 
communication  wilh  yelling  screaming 
and  shouting  insults  at  one  another ) 

Once  we  begin  lo  communicate 
properly,  interact  positively,  be  honesi 
with  one  another,  and  share  mutual 
expeclalions,  then  we  will  be  on  ihe  road 
to  better  relationships  and  stronger  Black 
lamilies. 


Challenge  to  Black  Men 


By  T.  IHenelik 

In  improving  and  strengthening  black 
male  and  female  relaiions,  we  as  loday's 
black  males  must  begin  lo  develop  a  new 
view  of  ourselves.  If  black  people  are  lo 
change  ihe  poliiical.  economic,  and 
social  conditions  thac  overshadow  our 
daily  lives  as  positive  and  productive 
human  beings,  then  our  roles  in 
relationships  as  black  men  and  women 
must  drastically  change  from  roles  we've 
been  conditioned  to  imtlale  from  the 
"dominant"  racist,  sexist,  and  money 
hungry  powers. 

Black  males  must  begin  to 
psychologinilly  accept  on  a  larger  scale, 
black  women  in  major  leadership 
positions,  and  in  fact  promoteand  follow 
that  leadership,  Indtead  of  looking  at 
ourselves  as  the"  providers,  protectors, 
and  ultimate  decision  makers",  we  must 
begin  to  look  at  our  relationships  as 
partnerships  where  responsibilities  and 
decision  making  is  the  result  of  a 
collective  effort. 

Not  only  is  i'  wrong  for  men  to  feel  it  is 
their  role  lo  dominate  and  control 
women,  it  is  wrong  for  brothers  to  fee! 
that  we  must  be  marho  because  society 
says  so.  Our  condition  as  a  people, 
experiencing  gross  injustices  and 
inequalities  — from  the  U.S,  governineni 
down  to  the  private  corporate  sector,— 
indicates  that  we  must  work  side  by  side, 
and  not  blackman  above  black  woman. 

Also,  we  must  begin  to  communicate 
more  openly  with  black  women  and  not 
be  afraid  to  discuss  and  grapple  wilh 
sensitive  issues.  The  more  we  'open  up' 
ihe  more  intimate  and  honesi  our 
relations  will  become  Thus,  enabling  us 


lo  deal  wilh  other  serious  concerns  like 
changing  the  negative  conditions  that  we 
as  a  people  are  forced  into. 

After-all,  all  we  have  is  each  other,  and 
until  we  begin  to  deal  wilh  each  other  on 
a  more  positive,  correct,  and  principal 
basis  then  little  or  no  change  will  occur 

Even  though  there  are  some  black  men 
and  women  who  are  dealing  with  white 
men  and  women,  the  reality  is  that  the 
majority  of  black  men  and  women  chose 
to  relate  lo  each  othei.  The  inieraction  of 
man  and  woman  is  the  general  course  of 
human  nature.  Never  ihe  less  the 
characteristics  and  personality  of  black 
men  and  women  is  a  distinct  socia 
phenomena  in  itself. 

Indeed  the  struggle  to  improve  our 
soical  relationships  as  males  and  females 
is  in  no  way  an  easy  prcKess.  Nothing 
worth  having  and  maintaining  comes 
easy.  Yet,  when  it  develops,  there  will 
exist  a  foundation  built  as  a  result  of 
constructive  struggle  which  will  enable 
us  to  perservere  through  times  of  strife. 

The  only  way  that  we  can  build  a 
positive  social  rtio\-ement  that  will  enable 
us  to  effectively  address  ihe  concerns 
black  ■people  is  through  positive  black 
males  and  females  working  together  as 
equals  and  nothing  less,  I'herefore,  ou 
challenge  in  ibis  decade  is  to  take  up  thi 
important  social  question  and 
collectively  come  lo  a  muiua' 
understanding  so  that  we  will  be  about 
the  businesss,  of  taking  care  of  business. 
As  one  of  our  great  stholars  W.E.B, 
DuBois  succinctly  staled  on  ihe  problem 
of  the  iweniielh  century;  "The  uplifi  of 
women  is  next  to  the  problem  nf  the  color 
line..." 


C 


To  Be  Equal      Rewarding  Racism 


By  John  E.  Jacob 

The  Administration's  announcement 
that  it  would  no  longer  deny  tax  exempt 
status  to  private  schools  and  insiiiuiions 
that  practice  racial  descri  mi  nation  is 
totally  unjustifiable. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  of  its  acts, 
ii  creates  a  huge  gull  between  itself  and 
the  white  and  Black  majority  that 
dispesed  racial  discrimination  as  an 
immoral,  ugly  relic  ol  the  past. 

There  was  always  room  for 
diagrcemeni  on  other  issues.  Although 
many  Blacks  fell  their  national 
governmcni  was  in  the  grip  of  people 
pursuing  anti-Black  policies,  there  were 
plenty  who  l>acked  those  policies  or 
excused  them  as  noiaimed  against  Blacks 
alone. 


But  the  bombshill  it  dropped  a  few 
weeks  ago  cannot  be  excused  on  any 
grounds.  Even  the  President's  fast 
backtracking  and  his  endorsement  of 
Congressonal  action  to  authorize  refusal 
of  ihose  exemptions  does  not  take  away 
the  bad  taste,  nor  does  it  change  the  real 
issue. 

Administration  spokesmen  say  it  is  a 
procedural  matter.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  By  denying  tax  exempt 
status  to  institutions  thai  discriminate, 
overstepped  its  legal  bounds.  Only 
Congress,  ihey  say.  can  define  legitimate 
charitable  tax-exempt  status,  noi 
bureaucrats  in  a  federal  agency. 

Since  when?  The  sudden  devotion  to 
Congress'  jurisdictional  powers  is  a 
smokescreen.  Carrying  political  favor 
with  the  far  right  has  a  lot  more  to  do 
with  this  decision  than  the  technical, 
procedural  question  of  who  gets  to  rule 


on  tax-exempt  status. 

The  policy  of  denying  lax-exempt 
status  to  schools  that  discriminate  dates 
back  to  1970  when  it  was  instituted  by  the 
conservative  Republican  Administration 
of  Richard  Nixon,  The  policy  has 
further  been  upheld  by  many  federal 
court  decisions.  If  only  Congress  can 
determine  tax  exempt  status  why  did  the 
courts  rule  otherwise? 

Just  this  past  September,  the  Justice 
Department  filed  a  brief  in  a  Supreme 
Court  case  on  this  question,  It  then  said 

the  policy  should  be  upheld  since  it 
"derives  from  ihe  federal  government's 
commitment  to  the  eradication  of  racial 
discrimination  manifested  boih  in  the 
Constiiution  and  in  many  federal  statutes 
and  the  national  policy  prohibiting 
public  subsidy  of  racially  discriminatory 
educational  institutions." 


What  was  right  in  September  is  still 
right  today.  And  it  was  right  in  1971, 
when  a  federal  appeals  court  ruled  that 
the  government  cannot  give  tax 
exemptions  lo  schools  that  practice  racial 
discrimination.  That  decision  was 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  reflects 
the  law  of  the  land.  Refusal  to 
implement  it  is  illegal,  and  the  courtsare 
bound  lo  rule  so  in  the  cases  ihe 
Administration's  action  is  sure  to  bring 

Aside  from  legal  niceties,  the 
Administration  is  now  guilty  of 
instituting  a  polic  y  that  literally  rewards 
segregationists.  Over  100  schools  with 
policies  denying  admittance  lo  Blacks 
will  now  be  able  too  apply  for  lax 
exemptions. 

Making  those  schools  tax  exempt 
amounts  to  illegal,  unconstitutional 
federal  aid  to  ihem.  It  also  sends  a 
message  to  ihe  nation  that 
discrimination  is  all  right;  not  only 
won't  you  be  punished  for  it.  but  you  can 
reap  the  rewards  of  a  government  subsidy 
as  well, 


By  T.  Mentlik 


Fcbniarv.  Black  Historv  Momlr.atime 
of  rcOenions,  study,  and  reaftiraiion  of 
our  struggle  (o  coiurol  our  drsiiny. 
February  is  very  signifitani  in 
highlighting  contributions  to  our 
snuggle,  endless  (ontribniions  which 
vastly  exceeds  the  number  of  days  in  this 
month. 

The  month  oi  February  is  also 
significant  in  regards  to  the  contribution 
Black  students  made  in  oui  'struggle 
hisior).'  This  was  the  month  that  the 
Black  student  movement  was  sparked! 

On  February'  1.  1960,  four  freshmen  ai 
A&T  College  in  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,  took  seats  at  a  lunch  tounter 
downtown,  defying  the  segregations 
laws.  These  students  sat  there  and  were 
refused  sen'iie.  Wiihein  weeks  the  idea  of 
sit-ins  sweej»fd  other  cities  in  North 
Carolina.  Other  students  in  the  South 
began  testing  the  segregation  laws  as 


Students  in  History 


well. 

Over  the  next  year,  more  than  50.000 
people  were  involved  in  drmonsiiations 
against  segregation  in  a  hundied  cities, 
with  3600  demonstrators  spending  time 
in  jail. 

As  Black  college  students  throughout 
the  South  begin  to  engage  in  mass  action 
to  fight  the  Apartheid  laws  of  the  South, 
there  actions  were  lacking  coordinalion, 
with  each  campuses  taking  aoiomous 
actions,  however,  a  Black  women 
(mother  of  the  student  moveincni).  Ella 
Baker  had  the  foresight  to  consolidate  the 
sit-ins.  Thus,  SNCC  (the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee)  was 
born. 

Miss  Ella  Baker  was  the  first  Executive 
Secretary  ol  SCLC  (Southern  Christian 
Leadership    Conference)    and  was 


responsible  for  establishing  SCLC 
headquarters  in  Atlanu.  On  April  15, 
I960  Miss  Baker  held  a  three  day 
conference  in  which  she  was  successful  in 
getting  her  alma  mater.  Shaw  University 
in  Raleigh.  North  Carolina,  to  host.  She 
also  managed  to  gel  SCLC  to  underwrite 
the  conference. 

At  the  conference  there  were  212 
delegates  in  attendance  including  1-15 
students  from  some  sixty  communities  in 
twelves  states. 

Marian  Barry,  now  the  mayor  ol 
Washington.  D.C.  was  the  first 
cfiairperson  of  SNCC, while  Julian  Bond 
was  the  editor  of  there  newsletter  later  to 
be  called  "The  Student  Voice." 

Miss  Baker  urged  the  students  to  make 
what  was  a  very  important  decision,  to 
mainuin    there    independence  from 


SCLC,  Some  of  the  students  at  the 
conference,  even  then,  felt  that  Dr.  King's 
group  was  to  conservative. 

Although,  after  reviewing  the  history 
of  SNCC.  we  will  find  that  some  of  the 
student  leaders  then  who  are  around 
now  have  switched  roles  only  to  maintain 
the  "status  quo,"  or  keep  things  as  is. 
However,  the  important  point  in  SNCC 
is  that  it  created  a  mechanism  which 
developed  student  leadership  that  was 
activist  orientated. 

SNCC  not  only  sat  fire  to  Dr.  King  and 
SCLC.  but  other  Civil  Rights  groups  as 
well.  SNCC  became  a  basis  for  students 
to  actually  grow  beyond  the  organization 
itself.  After  waging  endless  battles  with 
the  South's  racist  Apatheid  laws,  many 
students  began  to  see  that  joining  the 
system  was  out  of  the  question;  chancing 

cont.  on  page  5 
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Marcus  Garvey 

"I  shall  ceach  ihe  Black  man  to  see  ihe 
beauty  in  himself."  Those  are  ihe  words 
of  Marcus  Carvey,  one  of  ihe  most 
profound  Black  leaders  who  siimulaieda 
revolution  in  Black  consciousness. 

Bom  in  the  coastal  town  of  St.  Ann's 
Bay.  Jamaica  on  August  17, 1887, Carvey 
was  the  son  of  a  siem  father  and  a  gentle 
mother.  He  did  not  have  an  extensive 
formal  education  but  grew  up  with  a 
great  respect  for  learning.  He  was 
financially  forced  to  abandon  his 
education  and  begin  work  as  an 
apprentice  primer.  He  had  background 
in  this  trade  from  Si.  Ann's  Bay  and  then 
in  Kingston. 

In  1907.  at  age  20,  Carvey  participated 
as  a  leader  in  a  printer's  strike  in 
Kingston  that  was  broken  and  resulted  in 
his  being  blacklisted.  This  disillusioned 
him  aboul  the  Black  labor  union's 
power.  At  the  same  time,  he  saw  ihe  need 
for  a  collective  party  of  Blacks  owning 
and  working  in  iheir  own  businesses. 
Carvey  journeyed  to  Costa  Rico. 
Panama.  Ecuador,  Nicaragua, 
Honduras.  Columbia  and  Venezuela 
where  he  witnessed  the  exploitation  of 
labor  of  people  of  color.  He  felt  he  had  to 
do  something. 

The  two  most  influential  figures  in 
Carvey's  life  were  Duse  Muhammed  Ali 
and  Booker  T.  Washington.  Alter 
reading  Washington's  'Up  From 
Slavery",  his  desire  to  become  a  leader  and 
(o  create  an  economically  independant 
Black  nation  grew  stronger.  Ali  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  injustice  of  labor.  These 
two  individuals  inspired  Cari-ey  lo 
undenake  the  creation  of  the  Black  Star 
Line,  a  scheme  to  develope  a  flcei  of 
merchant  ships  owned  and  operated  by 
Blacks  that  would  enveniually  iransporl 
ex-slaves  on  an  odyssy  back  to  Africa. 
Unfortunately.  The  Black  Star  Line  fell 
prey  (o  inexperience,  mismanagement, 
undercapitalization  and  heavy  repair 
expenses. 

Marcus  Garvey  wass  deported  in 
December  1927  after  legal  entanglements 
concerning  trumped  up  mail  fraud 
charges  and  several  other  cases  which  led 
to  conviction  and  ultimately 
deporuiion.  In  1935  Garvey  moved  to 
London  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in 
1940. 


Our  Black  History 


students 

it  was  a  must. 

From  SNCC'sexample,  Black  students 
began  forming  groups  all  across  the 
nation.  Organiiaiions  like  the  Northern 
Student  Movement,  the  Black  Panther 
Party  for  self  defense,  and  RAM 
(Revolutionary  Action  Movemenl)  were 
only  a  couple  of  groups  that  played  a  key 
pari  in  what  became  known  as  the  Black 
Revolution  of  the  sixties. 

Black  students,  both  female  and  male, 
held  very  important  roles.  Some  students 
literally  laid  their  lives  on  the  line. 
Celling  stomped,  burnt  with  cigarette 
bulls,  slung  with  electric  cattle  prongs, 
and  beaten  unconscious  were  all 
common  occurences. 

It  is  imporiant  that  Black  students 
begin  lo  research  this  part  ol  our  history 
in  order  to  find  out  for  ones  felf  what 
what  ihe  'struggle  history'  of  Black 
students  was  like. 

For  those  of  us  ihai  take  Black  history 
serious,  here  are  I  wo  recommended  books 
that  will  open  oneseycs  to  this  important 
historical  process.  The  first  book  is 
"Black  Acuvism"  by  Robert  H.  Brisbane, 
and  the  oiher  "SNCC"  by  Howard  Zinn. 
currently  a  political  science  professor  at 
Boston  University. 

Let  us  make  Bl.ick  history  real,  not  just 
something  we  talk  about,  but  somthing 
thai  we  continue  to  make.  So,  study, 
sacrifice,  and  struggle  for  a  better  day; 
then  iruely  wc  will  be  honoring  Black 
history  month. 


Marcus  Garvey 


Nat  Turner 

Born  the  slave  of  Benjamin  Turner  of 
Southampton  County  Virginia  on 
Ociober2,  1800,  NaiTurnerlearnedaian 
early  age  lhai  America  was  full  of 
injustice.  He  was  taught  to  read  and  write 
and  developed  a  sirong  religious 
vocation.  His  father  ran  away  rather  than 
submit  himself  to  slavery  and  his 
grandmother  and  mother  encouraged  his 
religious  interest.  These  are  believed  to  be 
ihe  key  reasons  as  to  his  becoming  a 
religious  prophet  revolutionary.  Turner 
had  runaway  from  his  master  and  in  1830 
was  sold  to  Joseph  Travis. 

Turner  held  a  warm  relationship  with 
other  Blacks  and  he  respected  and 
admired  his  people.  But  he  also  felt  he 
had  a  sense  of  duty  for  them  as  well.  This 
destiny  took  the  form  of  the 
Southampton  Slave  Rebellion  in  which 
sixty  to  eighty  slaves  led  by  Turner  killed 


55  -  65  whites  in  a  perriod  of  48  hours,  It 
began  on  the  evening  of  August  21,  1831. 
Turner's  plan  was  to  capture  Jerusalem, 
the  county  seat  of  Southampton.  There 
he  could  have  seized  enough  arms  and 
ammunition  to  continue  the  rebellion 
and  expand  it  lo  a  guerilla  war  using  the 
nearby  Dismal  Swamp  as  a  base. 

The  rebellion  was  suprcssed  by  state 
and  federal  troops.  More  than  one- 
hundred  slaves  were  killed  immediately 
as  ihe  hysteria  spread  in  Virginia.  Nat 
Turner  was  captured  and  hanged  on 
November  11.  1831.  His  corpse  was 
skinned  and  the  flesh  was  used  lo  make 
grease.  In  The  Confessiom  of  Nat 
Turner,  he  portrayed  himself  as  the 
rebellious  prophei  seeking  justice. 
Turner's  revolt  sei  ihe  stage  for  future 
slave  rebellions  for  it  energized  the  Black 
spirit. 


W.E.B.  DuBois 

He  is  best  remembered  as  an  educator 

and  writer. 

William  Edward  Burghardt  DuBois 

was    born    in    great  Barringion. 

Massachusetts  on  February  23.  1986. 

He  attended  Fisk  University  and  did 
his  graduate  work  at  Harvard  and  is  the 
first  Black  to  rccieve  his  Phd.  there. 
BuBois  taught  at  Wilberforce  University 
and  then  became  a  professor  of  Sociology 
at  Atlanta  University  lor  13  years.  While 
there,  he  published  his  best  book.  The 
Pbiiadeiphia  l^egio:  A  Social  Study. 
This  book  was  the  foundation  lor  further 
social  studies  conducted  on  rate. 

He  set  out  to  irain  the  "talented  tenth" 
of  his  people  lo  be  leaders  in  ihe  struggle 
for  equality.  Dubois  agreed  with  Booker 
T.  Washington's  approach  to  equality 
which  was  a  slow  and  gradual  process;  to 
accept  second  class  citizenship  and  jobs 
and  move  upward.  Bui  later  DuBois 
became  impatient  with  this  plan  and 
demanded  equality  immediately.  As  he 
wrote  in  TheSoubof  Black  fo/A.  "Work, 
culture,  Liberty  —  all  of  these  we  need, 
not  singly  but  together,  not  successively 
but  together,  and  aiding  each  other..." 
DuBois  stressed  culiure  and  liberty, 
urging  higher  education  for  the  "talented 
length"  and  full  potilical  and  civil  rights 
for  all. 

In  1905  DuBois  organized  the  Niagara 
Movement  to  implemcni  his  ideas.  The 
Niagara  Movement  merged  with  a  group 
of  white  liberals  in  1910  to  form  the 
National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People 
(NAACP).  Their  goal  was  to  eradicate 
sufferage  restrictions,  segregation  and 
lynching  and  all  other  forms  of  mob 
violence.  DuBois  became  the  director  of 
research  and  editor  ol  it's  periodical  The 
Ctisis,  He  became  an  influential  speaker 
and  created  programs  to  help  ihe  Black 
community. 

He  left  the  NAACP  in  1934.  His  views 
changed  from  working  wiih  well 
disposed  whites  to  bi-racial  groups  tear 
indepeiidanl  Black  community.  DuBoist 
attended  the  first  Pan-African 
Movemenl.  a  movemenl  against 
oppression  and  exploitation  in  Africa  by 
white  colonial  powers.  Vocaiing 
socialism,  DuBois  joined  the  World 
Peace  Movemenl  and  later  the  American 
Commurrisi  Party. 

DuBois  wanted  Blacks  to  stand  up  and 
fight  for  their  rights.  Not  lo  be  bribed 
inio  non-functional  positions  by  whites. 
In  his  auiobiography  he  wrote.  "The 
Negro  stands  bewildered  when  an 
attempt  is  made  by  appointments  to 
unimportant  offices  and  trips  lo  bribe 
him  into  silence.  His  ari  and  literature 
cease  to  function  .  Only  the  children  like 
those  at  Little  Rock  (Arkansas)  stand  and 
fight."  DuBois  had  given  up  on  America 
and  in  1961  gave  up  his  U.S.  citizenship 
and  emigrated  to  Ghana.  He  died  in 
Accra.  Ghana,  a  citizen  on  August  7. 
1963. 


Granville  T.  Woods  was  born  in 
Columbus,  Ohio  in  1865.  His  lifelong 
interest  in  railroads  and  electricity  began 
when  he  worked  in  a  machine  shop  that 
fixed  railroad  equipment.  When  he  was 
16  he  went  to  Missouri,  He  had  trouble 
finding  a  job  but  was  eventually  hired  as 
a  fireman  and  later  as  an  engineer  by  a 
railroad  company.  His  job  allowed  him 
leisure  time  and  he  speni  ii  studying  and 
experimenting  with  electricity,  At  the 
age  of  20,  Woods  went  East  to  attend 
technical  school.  For  two  years  he 
trained  in  electrical  mechanical 
engineering.  After  completing  his 
schooling.  Woods  was  hired  as  engineer 
aboard  the  British  steamer  Ironsides. 
After  iwo  more  years  he  went  back  to 
Cincinnati  to  work  for  a  railroad 
company. 

Even  though  he  was  qualified,  Woods 
was  not  allowed  to  advance  in 
engineering  and  opened  his  own  shop  to 
sell  ihe  inventions  he  had  in  mind.  He 
organized  the  Woods  Electric  Company, 
His  inventions  and  their  value 
multiplied  and  such  firms  as  General 
Electric,  Weslinghouse,  American  Bell 
Telephone,  and  American  Engineering 
were  interested  In  his  work. 


During  his  lifetime  Granville  T. 
Woods  received  some  50  patends  for  his 
inventions.  Most  of  them  were  in  ihe 
elecincal  field.  Some  of  his  inventions 
were  the  electro- mechanical  brake  and 
electric  railway  conduit.  He  also 
improved  telegraphy,  telephone 
tnsirumenu,  and  automatic  cui-off  for 
electric  circuiis.  Later  he  went  on  to 
invent  a  device  to  regulate  motors  which 
lessened  the  chance  of  overheating. 

Many  times  during  his  career 
Granville  T,  Woods  was  forced  lo  defend 
his  paiends  from  rival  inventors.  No 
inventor  has  since  demonstrated  such 
genius  nor  attracted  such  wide  aiieniion 
from  the  technical  and  scientific  fields. 


Dr.  Daniel  Hale  Williams (1856-193 1 ) 
was  on  his  own  since  the  age  ol  twelve. 
He  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  and  grew 
up  in  Wisconsin.  He  worked  at  several 
odd  jobs  including  shoemaker  and 
barber.  In  his  spate  time  he  attended 
school,  lectures,  and  read  hooks.  He 
dreamed  of  being  a  doctor,  bui  bevond 
that  was  intensely  interested  in  hospitals 
for  the  care  of  Blacks  and  professional 
improvemeni    of    Black    doctors  and 


He  graduated  from  Chicago  Medical 
College  in  1883  and  opened  his  office  on 
the  Souih  Side  of  Chicago.  Because  he 
was  Black  no  Chicage  Hospital  allowed 
him  lo  use  their  facilities,  so  he  was  given 
a  post  as  surgeon  and  demonstrator  in 
anatomy. 

In  1893.  practically  by  himself,  he 
founded  Provident  Hospital,  which 
physicians  ol  all  colors  could  use. 
On  July  9,  1895,  and  event  occurred  thai 
brought  him  into  prominence,  A  fight 
broke  out  in  a  bar  and  a  Black 
expressman.  James  Cornish,  was  stabbed 
in  ihe  heari  and  rushed  to  the  hospital. 
Until  the  lime  such  a  wound  meant  the 
patieni  would  be  sedated  and  prayed  over 
until  he  died.  As  the  patient's  pulsegrew 
fainter.  Dr.  Hale  decided  lo  operate. 
Without  previous  surgical  experience. 
Blood  translusions.  drugs  lo  correct 
infection.  X-ray,  or  ancsiheiist  he 
performed  the  operation.  The  p.iiieni 
survived  and  lived  at  least  20  years  more. 

During  his  <arecr.  Dr.  Hale  headed  the 
Frcedmen's  Hospital  in  Washington, 
D.C.  and  founded  the  first  nursing 
school  lot  Blacks.  He  relumed  to 
Chicago  and  became  ihe  lirst  Black  to 
hold  a  posi  at  St.  Luke  Hospitil  and 
Northwestern   Univeisiiy  Hospital. 


Multi-Cultural  Group  at  AAI 


By  Linda  Barnes 

"Dealing  with  similariiiM  not  differences  is  ihc 
local  point  of  the  Third  World/Muliiculitiral 
Suppoti  Group.  This  is  a  diMussion  group  for 
minority  and  foreign  siudenis  from  various  places 
(hrouRhout  ihc  third  world  who  like  to  share  views, 
cxpcricntfs  and  informaiion, 

The  main  objetiivei  of  thr  discussion  Rroup  arc  to 
open  linr^  of  communicjiion  between  groups; 
provide  a  support  base  lor  interaction  bciwccn  third 
world  and  other  students;  build  an  understanding  of 
campus  life  and  life  in  the  lJ.S.;and  reduce  negic*  t  of 
third  world  peoples. 

The  group  meeLs  every  Monday  afternoon  from 
IZ:I5  ■  1:3S  in  the  African  American  Iniisiuic 
Library.  -lO  Leon  street.  It  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
African  American  Institute,  The  Office  of 
Counceiing  and  Testing  and  the  International 
Student  Office. 

Thf  Third  World  Mutiitultural  group  is  actually 
a  lombination  of  two  diflerant  groups:  The 
Mulliculiunil  group  and  the  Third  World  Supporl 
Croup.  Ill  1977,  African-American  liisiiiute 
Librarian  Veidaya  Brown  met  with  a  group  of 
sludrnis  interested  in  bringing  together  "ihc  peoples 
of  color,"  They  were  to  become  actively  involved  in 
other  cultures  to  better  understand  what  factors  drew 
minoriiici  together."We  felt  (hat  if  we  dealt  with 
cultural  similarities...  we  would  set  a  common 
ground  and  close  the  gap."  said  Brown. 

Over  a  three  year  period  the  group  was  very 
successful,  at  one  lime  representing  11  countries. 
Interest  began  to  dwindle  when  the  group  could  not 
afford  10  sponsor  visits  by  cultural  groups.  The 
groups  affiliation  with  Northeastern  University  also 
made  ii  diffiruti  lo  openly  express  their  political 
concerns. 


The  Third  World  Support  Croup  was  formed 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Vvonne  Jenkins,  of  the 
Office  of  Counseling  and  Testing.  It  was  fromed  to 
deal  with  the  social  and  pshchological  aspects  of 
Third  World  students.  The  idea  to  form  ihc  group 
came  about  when  it  was  noticed  that  there  was  no 
supportive  group  to  deal  with  the  -locial  and 
psyiliological  problems  faced  by  ihese  students. 

Brown  heard  of  ihe  Third  World  group  and 
apporoached  Dr.  Jenkins  about  combining  the  two 
groups.  They  coordinated  ideas  and  came  up  with  a 
title  thai  would  beat  reference  to  both  groups:  The 
Third  World/Multicultural  Supporl  Group.  The 
Iniernaiional  Student  Office  was  contacted  to  find 
ways  lo  reach  these  Third  World  students.  Three  ol 
eight  sessions  have  been  held. 

On  March  I,  the  Multicultural  Support  Group 
will  present  a  discussion  on  "interpersonal 
Relaiionships:  Third  World  Male/Female,  with  Dr. 
Ann  Poussaint.  psychologist.  The  discuvsion  will 
lake  place  in  the  African-American  Institute  Library 
ai  ll:  ISam.  Dr.  Poussaini,  director  of  Psychological 
Associates  of  Cambridge;  received  her  docloratefrom 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkley.  She  is 
currently  a  visiling  leciurer  at  the  Counseling 
Psychology  Department  at  Boston  College. 
Poussaini  was  supervisor  lor  the  psychology  interns 
of  the  Minority  Training  Program  in  Clinical  and 
Community  Psychology  at  Boston  City  Hospital  and 
Boston  Uiitverisiy  School  of  Medicine.  She  has 
published  articles  in  "Ebony".  "Black  Scholar",  and 
various  psychology  publications.  All  are  welcome  lo 
attend. 

DISCUSSION:  BLACK  MALE/FEMALE 
RELATIONS  AND  THE  THIRD  WORLD. 
MARCH  1. 


'liberatio 


AAI  Librarian  Verdla  Brown 


NBSA 

elects 
Officers 


Angela  Jaudon,  NBSA 
Campus  Coordinator 


By  Cynthia  Jones 

Earlier  ihis  quarter  (January  7.  1982), 
the  Northeastern  University  chapter  of 
The  National  Black  Student  Association, 
(NBSA),  elected  live  new  officers  to  the 
posts  of  Campus  Codinator,  Assistant 
Campus  Coordinator,  Communications 
Coordinator,  Treasurer  and  Secreiary  ' 
Clerk,  The  elected  students  were  Angela 
[audon,  Accouniing(84),  Michael 
Samuda,  Chemical  Lab  (84),  Cynihia 
lones.  Accounting  (84),  M.irgie  Lassiier, 
.■\trouming  (84),  and  Arethea  Brown, 
Public  Adminisli.ilion  (83)  respectively. 

With  the  onset  of  the  new  year,  the 
NBSA  wants  lo  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
mosi  progressive  Black  student  groups 
on  campus.  "I  would  like  to  see  the  NBSA 
continue  to  fallow  the  route  ii  has  been 
following  which  is  lo  sirivc  for 
liberation,  whether  it  be  in  terms  of 
heightening  political  awareness, 
addressing  pertinent  issues  releveni  to  the 
Black  struggle  or  simply  maintaining  a 
consistent  line  of  communication 
between  Black  students  and  the  overall 
Black  community."  said  newly  elected 
Campus  Coordinator  Angie  Jaudon. 

"All  Black  students  should  realize  (hat 
there    is    a    need    to   join    a  Black 


organization,  be  it  the  NBSAorany  oiher 
positive  Black  organization  which  is 
designed  to  facilitate  unity  among 
Blacks,"  she  said. 

Treasurer  Margie  L^ssiler  added,  "The 
NBSA  is  a  posiiive  organization  also 
geared  to  enhancing  a  positive  Black 
identity.  Society  so  often  tries  lo  give 
Blacks  a  negative  attitude  about 
ourselves,  trying  lo  socialize  and 
manipulate  our  minds  (o  think  we  are 
subordinate  to  our  while  counterparts. 

"I  say  that  because,  when  playing  an 
active  role  in  a  Black  organization,  it 
allows  us  lo  utilize  and  illustrate  our 
skills  and  at  the  same  time  aquire  more 
skills,  share  ideas  and  knowledge  from 
other  Blacks  around  us  which  we  are  not 
always  able  to  do  elsewhere,"  said 
Lassiter. 

But  there  are  more  reasons,  said 
Secreiary  Arethea  Brown,  for  students  to 
participate  in  Black  student 
organizations  such  as  the  NBSA. 

"The  NBSA  is  a  starling  point  lo 
organize  so  we  can  promote  unity 
nationally  amongst  ourselves.  Also." 
said  Brown,  "the  NBSA  is  not  segmented 
where  only  certain  Black  students  may 
become  members,  but  it  is  for  all  Black 
students  who  are  willing  to  give  up  a 


liiilc  lime  for  the  'cause'." 

This  year  the  NBSA  will  be  sponsoring 
several  dynamic  programs  said  Assistant 
Campus  Ckx>rdinalor  Mike  Samuda. 
"This  years  'Black  Dniiy  Day'  will  be 
held  on  March  6,  with  the  topic  of 
'Improving  Black  Male/ Female 
Relationships'  as  its  theme,"  he  said. 

This  particular  iheme  was  chosen,  said 
Samuda,  because  "We  as  the  NBSA  feel 
that  this  issue  needs  to  be  addressed 
because  many  times  we  as  Black 
counterparis  are  so  prone  to  fight  against 
each  other,  not  realizing  thai  without  ihe 
common  bonds  of  working  together,  we 
restrict  ourselves  from  having  any  type  of 
sound  unity  as  a  people," 

In  conjuniion  with  "Unity  Day"  said 
Samuda  the  NBSA  will  sponsor  it's  First 
Annual  Fieshman  Essay  Contest  also 
with  'Improving  Black  Male/Female 
Relationships'  as  it's  theme  with 
winning  essay's  lo  be  published  in  the 
Mp-rh  edition  of  the  OnyK-Informcr. 

tuth  more  enihusiasiic  members  and 
diversified  programing  this  year 
promises  lo  be  an  eventful  one  for  ihe 
NBSA  and  Black  students  ai 
Northeastern. 


To  celebrate  Black  History  Month  and 
the  Year  of  Women  in  the  Ans  al 
Noriheasiern,  The  Division  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  African-American  Institute.  Ihe 
African-American  Master  Artist  in 
Rcsidente  Program  (AAMARP)  and  the 
African-American  Studies  Depanment 
will  present  Nikki  Giovanni  al 
Northeastern  on  Thursday,  February  18. 

llieie  will  be  a  Rap  Session  Dialogue 
with  Giovanni  in  ihe  Ell  Center 
Ballroom  al  Noon.  Laiei  that  day  she 
will  preform  with  the  Kuumba  Singers  in 
ihe  Alumni  Auditorium  at  8:00  p.m. 
Following  ihe  evening  preseniation, 
Giovanni  will  be  a  guest  a  at  reception  at 
AAMARP.  II  Leon  Sueel, 

i  wanted  lo  wrilf 
a  poem 
thai  Thymes 

but  revolution  doesn't  lend 
iHelf  to  be-bapping 


Giovanni  to  visit  NU 


so  i  thought  again 
and  It  ocuTted  to  me 
maybe  i  shouldn't  unile 
at  all 

but  clean  my  gun 

and  rheck  my  kerosene  supply 

pfthapi  these  ate  not  poetic 

times 

at  alt 

excerpts  from  "For  Saundra"  By  Nikki 
Giovanni 


Noi  one  to  live  in  the  pasi,  Nikki 
Giovanni  lives  and  writes  for  the  lime. ' 
She  isoneof  the  rare  breeds  of  Black  poets 
who  had  such  a  consiruriivelyemotional 
impact  on  the  collective  racial  ego  ol 
Black  America,  pariicularly  the  youih  of 
Black  America.  Al  she  said  in  Essence 
magaiine  in  August  of  1981,  "I  don't 
think  I  have  to  backtrack.  I  dcfinatcly 
stand  behind  all  of  my  poems.  There's 
not  one  that  I  ran  say  I  tegrei."  Nikki 
does  noi  believe  in  playing  roles.  She 
Icels  that  life  should  not  become  a 
standard. 

Giovanni  speaks  as  Ihe  heart  and  soul 
ol  one  Black  woman,  not  ol  thirty 
million.  Her  work  will  make  you  think: 
make  you  feel  ihe  heartache,  joy  and 
uncertainly  ol  a  Black  woman.  She 


expresses  herself,  her  own  life, 

Ai  39,  Giovanni  has  survived  the 
turbulent  sixties,  reigned  in  the  seventies, 
and  come  back  in  ihc  eighties  to  reflect 
and  push  forward  never  forgetting 
powerful  lessons  of  ihe  past. 

While  her  themes  have  changed  over 
the  decides,  Giovanni  has  managed  lo 
capture  her  audiance  and  keep  (hem 
awed  at  the  mind  of  a  Black  woman.  In 
■  he  sixiiies,  and  early  seventies,  it  was 
writings  on  ihe  revolution,  now  ii  is  the 
analiuiion  of  sell.  In  "The  New 
Yorkers"  from  Coiion  on  a  Rainy  Day, 
Nikki  talks  of  her  own  revolutionislic 
ideas.  She  speaks  ol  the  young  Black 
child  whose  sensibililies  were  formed  by 
the  politics  of  the  limes. 


i  mean  it's  my  hoiise 
and  I  want  to  fry  pork  chops 
and  bake  sweet  potatoes 
and  call  them  yams 
cause  I  run  the  kitchen 
and  I  can  stand  the  heat 

i  mean  i  want  to  keep  you  warm 

and  my  windows  might  be  dirty 
but  It's  my  house 
and  i/  i  can't  see  out  sometimes 
they  can't  see  in  either 

i'm  saying  it's  my  house 
and  I'll  make  fudge  and  call 
It  love  and  touch  my  lips 
to  the  chocalair  waimth 
and  smile  al  old  men  and  call 
it  revolution  cause  what's  teal 
IS  really  real 

and  I  still  like  men  in  light 
pants  cause  everybody  has  some 
thing  lo  give  and  more 
important  need  something  lo 
lake 

and  this  IS  my  house  and  you 
make  me  happy 
so  this  IS  your  poem 
-Excerpts  from  "My  House"  By  Nikki 
Giovanni 
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By  Desiree  Cooper 


Why  Join  Black  Frats? 


Dnitff  Cooprr  m  o  Irerlaruf  u-rttei. 

Nine  yoiing  men  siand  wiih  ihcir 
head^  bowed  in  submitsion  in  front  of  a 
planlaiion-siylc  building.  Tliier  fac« 
arc  drawn  wiih  faiigur.  and  iliicr  clothes 
are  nimplcd  and  dirty.  A  man  paces 
sternly  in  front  of  ihcm  lo  keep  thtm 
Irorn  mingling  with  funous  paM«Ts-by. 

Although  I  his  niiiy  sound  like 
somi-ihing  «raighi  out  of  "Roots,"  it  is 
aciually  a  peek  at  one  of  the  largest 
predominantly  Blatk  institutions  in  this 
nation  today  ■  ihc  Black  Greek  system. 

llnfortunaiely.  a  [>eck  is  all  thai  most 
of  us  get  of  Black  Creekdom.  College 
students  watch  with  ruriosily,  awe  and 
jomciimcs  pity  as  Black  men  and  women 
shed  their  iiHlividualiiy  to  become 
grovelling  pledgees  who  remain  ai  the 
beck  and  call  of  ilieir  superiors  for  up  to 
ten  weeks- 

Why  do  college  students  l)ear  ihe 
humiliation  of  pledging  a  Creek 
organi&iiion?  Donald  K.  Brockelt  one  of 
the  founders  of  his  chapter  of  Omega  Psi 
Phi  Fraternity  two  years  ago  ai  Virginia 
Tech.  Explained:  "I  didn't  suffer  any 
humiliation  from  pledging-  I  saw  wfiat  I 
wanic-d  and  I  worked  for  il.  Vou  don'i 
have  a  sense  of  reverence  for  anything 
lhat  is  handed  lo  you.  Pledging  is  a 
matter  of  showing  your  worthiness  -  it's  a 
learning  experience." 

For  most  Greeks,  pledging  is  indeed  a 
learning  experience.  All  pledgees  of 
national  organizations  must  learn  the 
history  and  traditions  of  the  organiiaiion 
and  its  chapters.  In  addition,  pledgees 
are  often  expected  lo  dress  alike,  live 
together  and  walk  together  in  lines 
during  the  entire  pledge  period.  These 
aciiviiies,  coupled  with  tasks  and 
assignments,  are  designed  to  promote 
love,  unily  and  leadership  among  the 
members  of  the  "line." 

"Pledging  is  like  Ihe  pressures  of  a 
lifetime  condensed  in  a  few  weeks,"  said  a 
member  of  Iota  Phi  Thcia  who  pledged  at 
Northeastern  Universiiy.  "But  ii'sonlya 
short  time  topledge.anda  lifetime  to  be  a 
brother." 

People  pledge  for  different  reasons. 
Some  Greeks  say  lhat  it  was  written  on 
ihe  wall  ai  binh  that  they  would  pledge 
their  mother's  or  falher's  org^iniiaiion, 
Olhcrs  >,iv  'h.it  ihc  experience  i)(  gin ng  lo 


Members  of  Zeta  Phi  Beta,  Kappa  Alpha  PsI,  Delta  Sigma  Thela  and  Alpha 
Kappa  Alpha  Fraternity  and  Sororities. 


a  large  or  predominately  white  university 
made  them  seek  ihe  close  ties  with  oiher 
Blacks  ihai  Greek  life  offered.  Peer 
pressure  channeled  more  in  the  direction 
of  Black  fralerniiies  and  sororities. 

Staford  L.  Smith  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  a  chapier  of  Phi  Beta  Sigma 
at  a  small  community  college  in 
Maryland.  He  and  his  fraternity  brothers 
felt  a  need  to  establish  an  organization  to 
preserve  their  Black  culture  in  a  school 
thai  did  not  caier  lo  ihe  needs  of  a  Black 
student. 

Traditionally ,  Blacks  have  had  no 
organization  that  enabled  them  lo  keep 
iheir  idenliiy,  stretch  out  socially,  and 
participate  in  other  school  organizations 
to  see  how  things  are  run.  "A  Black 
Greek  organization  can  fulfill  almost 
every  need  of  a  Black  student  ■  especially 
on  a  campus  where  those  neecfs  are 
neglected."  said  the  stout,  verbose  Sigma. 

"Sororities  are  different  from  clubs," 
said  tall,  Californian  Leslie  Wells,  who 
pledged  Alpha  Kjppa  Alpha  at  U.C.L.A. 
"There  is  a  certain  siablenessand  security 
in  sorority  life," 

And  so  it  goes  that  year  after  year. 


thousands  of  Black  men  and  women  cross 
over  into  a  social  elite  where  much  of  the 
campus  fun  is  spawned.  Bui  all  of  the 
national  Black  Greek  organizations  offer 
more  than  just  parties  and  picnics.  They 
are  service  organizations  which  stress 
academics,  citizenship,  community 
involvement  and  self-im  prove  men  t. 

Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority  Inc.,  for 
example,  runs  the  Cleveland  Job  Corps 
Center  to  train  the  unemployed  for  entry- 
level  positions.  It  also  fosters  a  "Right  to 
Read"  project  and  offers  foreign  travel 
grants  to  its  most  scholarly  members. 
Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority  Inc.  raises 
money  yearly  to  solicit  matching  funds 
from  Congress  lor  low-income  housing. 
All  nine  of  the  major  Black  Greek 
organizations  donate  money  regularly  to 
the  NAACP  and  the  United  Negro 
College  Fund. 

Greek  life  also  seems  to  offer 
experience  in  group  dynamics  and 
management.  Nate  Atkins,  a  member  of 
Kappa  Alpha  Psi  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  pledged  for  six  weeks  by 
himself  after  his  line  brothers  dropped. 

"The  lr,it  made  me  more  efficient,"  he 


said.  "Pledging  on  my  own  made  me  a 
It  ader  and  showed  me  how  I  can  achieve 
through  my  own  motivation.  That  has 
given  me  a  foundation  for  the  other 
things  I  must  do  in  life.  I've  learned  how 
to  deal  with  people  and  how  to  get  things 
done  in  a  group." 

Because  the  cultivation  of  leadership  is 
one  of  ihe  main  thrusts  of  Black  Greek 
organizatons,  it  is  no  wonder  that  so 
many  of  the  nation's  Black  leaders  are 
Greek.  Jesse  Jackson  and  Benjamin 
Hooks  are  Omegas;  Wilt  Chamberlain 
and  Tom  Bradley  are  ICappas;  Barbara 
Jordan  and  Patricia  Harris  are  Delias; 
Azie  Taylor  Morion  and  Cardis  Collins 
are  AKA's;  Andrew  Young  and 
Thurgood  Marshall  are  Alphas;  Hucy 
Newton  anti  Maurice  White  are  Sigmas  - 
the  list  is  endless. 

Bui  perhaps  ihe  most  outstanding 
feature  of  Black  Greeks  is  iheir  unfailing 
dedication  to  their  organizations. 
Brockelt,  a  towering  epiiome  of  purple 
and  gold,  sports  a  freshly  branded  "Q"  on 
his  right  arm  signalling  the  [wrmanence 
of  his  pledge  lo  Omega  Psi  Phi.  "Blacks 
pledge  for  life,"  he  said.   "Many  white 


None  Dare 
Call  It  Treason: 

BUCK  CREEKS 


Hakim  S.  Hasan  u  a  Ireelanfe  writer. 

The  giving  of  false  pjatse  to  ihe  Greeks 
a  eiuiom  which  appears  to  be  the 
educational  policy  ronducled  by  the 
educational  inslitulions  has  lead  to  the 
false  worship  of  SocTales,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle;  as  intellectual  worship,  these 
institutions  have  organized  what  are 
known  as  Greek  lettered  fraternities  and 
soroTtties,  as  the  symbols  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Greek  intellect  and 
culture . 

George  C.  M.  James 

According  to  George  G.  M,  James, 
authoi  of  Stolen  Legacy,  there  are  three 
things  that  African-Americans  must  do 
They  must  stop  using  Greek  Philosophy 
as  an  iniellecutal  standard  because  the 
Greek  philosophers  stole  iheir 
philosophy  from  the  Egyptians.  Their 
membership  in  all  Greek  lettered 
fralerniiies  and  sorotiieis  must  be 
disavowed.  They  must  abolish  all  Greek 
lettered  swieties  in  Black  colleges  and 
other  universiies  because  ihey  perpetuate 
and  inferiority  complex  and  mis-educaic 
African-Americans  against  recognizing 
Africa  as  the  beginning  of  civilization, 
and  themselves  as  the  legitimate  and  only 
heirs  to  this  legacy. 

It  is  novel  for  African -Americans  to 
proclaim  that  they  are  Greeks.  "Black 
Greeks,"  and,  moreover,  il  is  also  sad. 
This  is  both  testimony  and  proof  of  the 
historical  determination  of  Europeans, 


especially  the  ancient  Greeks,  to 
exchange  cultural  roles  with  the 
indigenous  Africans.  It  is  also  clear 
affirmation  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
implanting  the  subliminal  mythology 
thai  Europe  civilized  Africa  into  the 
subconscious  mind  of  the  African  people. 

Il  does,  not  slop  here.  African- 
American  college  students  engaged  in  ihe 
excitement  of  rushes  and  smokers, 
sponsored  by  "Black  Greek"  letter 
societies,  where  their  potential 
membership  is  discussed,  substar 


by  African-American  professors.  Dr. 
Yosef  ben-Jochannan,  World  renowned 
historian  and  professor  of  Africana 
Studies  at  Cornell  University,  maintains 
that  a  great  deal  of  so-called  Black  Studies 
imagination,  which  lells  one  much  aboul 
its  creator,  African -American  students  in 
American  universities  and  colleges 
perpetuate  the  malady  thai  Greek 
philosophyand  scholarship  isa  standard 
criteria  for  intellectual  development, 
something  to  strive  for.    There  is  no 


lota  Phi  Theta 


Onyx- Informer 

iniclleciuat  rdri*m  and  ihcir  own 
ciiliunil  grnocidc.  In  ihc  sfcrery  of  iheir 
initiations,  inaudible  passwords,  door 
guards,  and  handshakes,  ihcy  have  not 
dared  to  think  aloud  -  "to  what  do  these 
things  owe  their  allegiance?"  As 
neophytes  "crossing  the  burning  sands." 
they  arc  unaware  that  Greek  letter 
societies  are  disrespectliil  imitations  ol 
(he  ancient  Egyptian  Mystery  Schools 
where  the  Creek  scholars  and 
philosophers  (all  ol  them  mcniionable  by 
name)  gained  their  ■sophia."  or  wisdom, 
and  eventually  emerged  from  the 
subterranean  caverns  of  the  temples  and 
pyramids  as  "neophytes.  '  If  a  river  must 
find  the  sea.  what  must  the  African- 
American,  "one  three  cciiHirics  removed 


Irom  the  scenes  his  fathers  loved. "do? 

The  writing  of  history  is  a  delicate 
prtMess.    It  has  (o  be  symmetrical  and 
balanced  in  order  to  bo  credible.  No 
fX'ople  in  the  annals  of  recorded  human 
history  have  experienced  ihe  cultural 
devastation  that  African  people  have 
Since    their    advent    to  world 
lradership(through  aggression  and 
exploitation).  Europeans  have  written 
world  history  and  have  tremendously 
caricaiuied    African    people.  Their 
historical  account  of  African  people  is 
determened  in  such  classical  adjectives 
as:  hypersexual,  lazy  (but  not  too  lazy  to 
be    their    slaves),    savages,  culturally 
unaccountable  for  -  aliens  from  another 
world.       As    extensions    of  this 
curriculum  to  leach  the  irrefutable  truth 
that  Africans  lathered  Greek  intellect.  As 
note  historian  John  G.  Jackson  wrote  in 
Iniroduciion  To  African  Civilisiion, 
"the  Greeks  were  (he  first  civilized  white 
people."  This 
malatjy    is   further   fostered  by 
African-American   professors.  Dr. 
Yosef    ben-Jochannan.  worltj 
renowned  historian  anti  professor  of 
Africana  Studies  at  Cornell 
University,  maintains  that  a  great 
deal  of  so-called   Black  Studies 
professors  are  ignorant,  and  pass 
their   ignorance  down  to  their 
students. 

The  development  of  "Black  Creek" 
societies  arc  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
European  deslortion  of  history  and  the 
trans-AtUniic  slave  process.  Because 
African-Americans  were  barred  from  all 
white  fraternities,  justified  by  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling  tn  Plessy  versus 
Ferguson,  upholding  the  doctrine  ol 
"separate  but  equal"  in  1896,  they 
organized  the  first  "Black  Greek" 
fraternity.  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  in  1906  at 
Cornell  University  Even  prior  to  this  in 
Philadelphia,  a  group  ol  African- 
American  college  graduates  and 
professional  men  formed  Sigma  Pi  Phi, 
later  calleS  Boule  (greek  word  for 
council),  in  190*1.  Their  major  concern 
was  one  of  social  cxclusiveness,  and  the 
formation  of  an  "aristocracy  of  talent," 
They  were  totally  aloof  to  the  concerns  of 
African-American  masse*. 

A  subsequent  chapter  of  Ihe  Alpha  Phi 
Alpha  Fraternity  was  organized  at 
Howard  I'niversiiy.  Thisevent  proved  to 
be  the  impetus  for  the  creation  of  a  second 
"Black  Greek"  fraternity  at  Howard. 
Omega  Psi  Phi.  in  1911,  This  was  the 
first  fraternity  established  at  a  Black 
college.  The  Alphas  were  a  very  active 
and  dominate  force  in  the  student 
government  at  Howard.  Sociologist.  E, 
Franklin  Frazier  wrote  in.  The  Negro 
Problem  inAmerica:a  "There  were  other 
factors  that  were  responsible  tor  the 
organization  of  a  second  fraternity.  The 
Alpha  Phi  Alpha  became  an  exclusive 
social  set.  and  was  accused  of 
snobbishness  towards  the  darker 
students,  and  those  not  from  prominent 
famines," 

The  third  of  these  fraternities 
organised  was  Kappa  Alpha  Psi  in  1911 
at  Indiana  University,  and  the  fourth  Phi 
Beta  Sigma  at  Howard  University  in 
19H. 

The  liist  "Black  Greek"  sorority  was 
Alpha  Kappa  Alpha,  established  aih 
Howard  University  in  1908.  Ethel 
Hcgemaii  (Lyle).  the  young  woman  who 
started  this  society,  got  the  idea  from 
converations  she  had  with  Caucasian 
professorat  Howard.  The  second  of  these 
sororities  was  Delta  Sigma  Theta 
established  at  Howaid  University  in 
1913.     Like  .dl  the  other  societies,  it 


brought  members  together  for  a  common 
social  purpose,  Soon  iherraftcr  Kapjja 
Beu  Gamma  was  founded  at  Marquette 
University  in  1917,  The  fourth  sorority 
to  be  formed  among  African- American 
women  was  Zeia  Phi  Beta,  organiwd  like 
many  of  its  predecessors,  at  Howard 
University  in  1920.  Finally.  Sigma 
Cainma  Rho  was  organized  at 
Indanapolis,  Indiana  in  1922  by  a  group 
of  teachers.  It  ticcame  an  incorporated 
national  collegiate  sorority  in  1929.  when 
a  charter  was  granted  at  Butler 
University.  Collectively,  an  estimated 
one-million  African -Americans  are 
members  of  these  fraternities,  and 
.sororities  in  undergraduate  and  graduate 
chapters  established  at  Black  (and  non- 
Black)  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country. 

Had  the  founding  father  and  mothers 
ol  these  societies  exercised  the  conscious 
awareness  of  their  culture  -  liad  it  been 
known,  had  it  been  a  socially  acceptable 
thing  to  do  in  racist  America  -  the 
conceptual  foundation  of  these 
organizations  (self-perception 
magnified)  would  have  reflected  their 
own  culture  Yes.  they  had  to  organize 
for  the  purpose  of  social  cohesion,  but 
under  the  guise  of  what,  to  the  exclusion 
of  whom?  Even  Herodotus,  the  ancient 
Greek  historian,  in  his  eyewitness 
account  noted  that  the  Egyptians  svere 
"dark  skinned"  people,  and  the  Greeks 
boirowed  (stole)  every  aspect  of  their 
culture  from  the  the  Egyptians.  To  the 
Creeks,  Africa  was  anything  but  "a  book 
one  thumbed  listlessly,  till  slumber 
comes."  According  to  Haki  R. 
Madhubuti  (Don  L.  Lee)  in  We  Walk 
The  Way  of  The  New  World:  "Send 
young  Black  brothers  and  sisters  to 
college,  and  they  come  home  Greeks, 
talking  about  they  can't  relate  to  the 
community  anymore.  So  here  you  have 
Black  Alpha  Phi  Alpha,  Delta  Sigma 
Thcia.  etc  ,  unable  to  speak  Creek,  with 
an  obvious  non-knowledge  of  Creek 
culture  -  only  supported  by  an  ignorance 
of  their  own  past  (or  present)." 

Distinguished  in  the 
fields  of  African  hist  or  y  and 
anthropology,  and  a  professor  of 
Africana  Studies  at  Rutgers  University, 
Dr.  Ivan  Van  Sertima  says,  "much  of 
what  white  historians  write  about  Africa 
always  emphasizes  Africans  at  a 
primitive  point  in  their  culture."  And 
then  he  angrily  adds,  "never,  never,  do 
they  write  about  Africans  at  the  high 
point  of  their  culture,"  And  this  is 
precisely  why  African -Americans  can 
easily  assume  the  mistaken  "Greek" 
identity,  because  they  are  ashamed  of 
themselves  as  a  result  of  the  Tarzan  and 
Jane  -  the  African  as  a  brute  savage 
personification. 

The  Egyptian  Mystery  Schools  were 
the  center  of  learning  in  the  ancient 
world.  Students  (initiates  or  neophytes) 
came  from  far  and  wide  to  be  initiated 
into  the  mysteries.  Education  in  Egypt 
was  viewed  religiously  because  religion 
permeated  every  aspect  of  (he  African's 
life.  The  priests  (hierophantes)  taught 
the  schools.  The  curriculum  of  these 
schools  consisted  of  the  seven  liberal  arts 
which  was  the  fundamental  training  for 
all  neophytes.  They  included  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  dialectics  called  the 
trivium:  arithmetic  geometry, 
astromomy.  and  music  called  the 
quadrivium.  In  the  matter  of  specialized 
training  lor  the  neophytes  who  wanted  to 
be  priests,  they  had  to  specialize  in  some 
aspect  of  the  scientific  knowledge 
contained  in  the  forty-two  books  of 
Hemes.  This  called  for  specialization  in 
medicine,  music,  animal  slaughter, 
embalming,  land  surveying,  astronomy. 
The  Book  ol  The  Dead, theology, 
masonry,  hieroglyphics,  art.  and  a  wider 
realm  of  advanced  curriculum.  Other 
students  who  wished  to  become  a  part  of 
the  secret  orders  were  taught  numerical 
symbolism,  geometrical  symbolism, 
myths,  parables,  law,  civics,  economics, 
government,  navigation,  and  ship 
building. 

Considering  this,  how  did  Herodotos 
become  the  "father  of  history;" 
Hipprocrates,  "lather  of  medicine;" 
Pythagoras  become  accredited  with  the 
Pythagorean  Theorem;  Socrates.  Plato, 
and  Aristotle,  the  famous  trio  of  Creek 
philosophers,  become  recognized  for 
advancing  a  philosophy  regarding  the 
nature  ol  the  creator,  creation,  and  man 
when  each  of  these  men  prostituted  the 
teachings  of  the  Egyptians?  The 
question  thai  modern  academia  and 
African- Americans  refuse  to  consider  is. 


why  is  Greek  culture  a  standard  of 
scholarshipand  intellect  when  teachings 
that  the  Creek  philosophers  and  scholars 
allegedly  "fathered"  were  advance 
thousands  of  years  before  their  birth? 

One  of  the  classical  arrumenis  of  this 
century  was  advanced  by  Enrich  von 
Daniken.  author  of  Chariots  of  The 
Gods,  which  later  became  the  subject  of  a 
movie.  He  went  to  painstaking  lengths 
in  his  attempt  to  prove  that  the  edifices 
the  Africans  built  were  too  colossal, 
required  a  mathematical  aptitude,  and 
engineering  genius  that  could  not  be  of 
human  origin.  Thus,  aliens  from  outer 
space  were  responsile  for  their 
construction,  and  African  civilization 
was  a  geographical  decision  of  aliens.  It 
is  this  type  of  intellectual  racism  that 
distorts  the  fact,  which  is  far  from  an 
emotional  pro-Black  conclusion,  that  the 
modern  world  received  all  of  its  religious, 
philosophical,  and  scientific  knowledge 
via  the  Greeks  intercourse  with  African 
culture. 

Not  only  was  philosophy  alien  to  the 
ancient  Greeks,  but  the  dialogues  of 
Plato  reveal  the  Socrates  was  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  death  for  teaching 
against  the  divinities  of  Athens  -  for 
teaching  philosophy. 

Twenty-seven  years  in  the  aftermath  of 
Brown  versus  (he  Board  of  Education 
decision  of  1954,  a  decision  by  which  the 
Supreme  Court  overruled  Plessy  verus 
Ferguson  on  the  grounds  that  it  violated 
the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  which  guarantees  all 
American  citizens  equal  protection  under 
the  law,  African- American  students  are 
still  being  taught  an  ideology  that  not 
only  fosters  separation,  but  inferiority 

In  multiplying  the  sublile  conclusion 
of  America  that  African-Americans  are 
three-fifths  of  a  man  -  since  the  animal  is 
still  in  the  history  books  -  by  four 
hundred  years  of  indoctrination,  and  the 
continual  defiance  of  the  American 
education  system  to  rectify  their 
educational  curriculum  so  that  it  places 
the  African  culture  as  the  standard  of 
world  scholarship,  it  is  evident  that 
African- Americans  will  never  reach  a 
human  definition  of  themselves  as  long 
as  they  are  taught  by  other  then 
themselves. 

That  full  grown  African -American 
men  and  women  in  college  can 
rationalize  Iheir  "whiteness,"  their 
nothingness,  is  a  direct  result  of  the  mis- 
education  they  have  received  from 
secondary  and  primary  school. 

African-Americans  require  collective 
association,  just  as  any  other  people, 
especially  in  academic  environments  that 
isolate  them  Understandably,  this  is  the 
underlying  reason  "Black  Greek"  letter 
societiesdeveloped.  But  this  collectivism 
cannot  be  an  extension  of  the  European's 
deranged  sensibilities,  nor  can  it  be 
couched  in  a  defensive,  reactionary  self- 
hatred.  AsoneAfrican-Americanstudeni 
intimately  attached  to  his  fraternity  said, 
"we  are  Black,  man;  no  one  has  the  right 
to  question  us ."  But  isn't  the  survival  of 
a  people,  in  this  case,  the  survival  of 
African-Americans  tied  to  one  word  - 
culture?  And  then  he  adds,  "Many 
prominent  African-Americans  belong  to 
these  societies  because  it  gives  them  a 
gocxi  feeling  and  a  sense  of  security." 

W. E.B.Dubois  in  his  passionate  essay. 


"The  Talented  Tenth,"  one  ol  the  many 
rejoinders  against  the  educational  ideas 
of  Booker  T.  Washington,  wrote  "The 
Talented  Tenth  of  the  Negro  race  must  be 
made  leaders  of  though  t.  and 
missionaries  of  culture  among  their 
people."  He  l>clieved  that,  by  virture  of 
their  exceptional  intellect,  they  would 
have  to  lead  African-American. 

Exactly  how  wasthistobedonc?  It  was 
clear  at  the  turn  ol  the  nineteenth  century 
that  the  "talented- tenth"  could  not 
defuse  the  myths,  or  defy  the  gravity  of 
the  whiteman's  philosopy  -  a  philosophy 
which  held  them  socially  inert, 
personnally  inepl.  historically 
misinformed?  Was  this  a  vision  that 
Dubois  had? 

The  jovial  fraternal  songs,  the 
sororatal  high-pitched  glee  still  fill  the 
air.  For  what  reasons  should  African- 
Americans  in  light  of  the  scholarship 
made  available  by  such  persons  as  John 
H.  Clarke,  Ivan  Van  Sertima.  J.  A. 
Rogers,  Chancellor  Williams,  Cheikha 
A.  Diop.  Yosef  ben  Jochannan.  Haki  R. 
Madhubuti,  and  a  score  of  others,  siill 
continue  to  think  and  overtly  define 
themselves  as  Black  Creeks?  No  one 
doubts  that  their  ranks  will  grow  larger 
each  year,  but  there  is  a  day  of  reckoning. 

African-American  youths  are  still 
being  Taught  that  they  recapitulate  a 
history  of  slaves  -  slavery  is  their  only  and 
foremost  contribution  to  human 
progression.  What,  then,  does  "Black 
Creekism"  offer  in  the  way  of  a  counter 
argument? 

Black  Greek  letter  societies  recognize 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  in  the  development  of 
African-American  communities.  A  Black 
Greek  leader,  who  wished  to  remain 
anonymous,  says,  "Fraternities  and 
sororities  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money  in  Black  communities.  This  is 
something  that  we  are  firmly  committed 
to  doing  -  helping  the  poor." 

The  work  that  these  societies  conduct 
in  African -American  communities  is 
applaudahle.  It  is  an  unquestionable  fact 
that  they  render  a  great  deal  fo  service  to 
their  people. 

But.  it  is  not  the  allocation  of  money 
alone,  but  a  human  definition  that 
African-Americansdesperately  need;  this 
is  where  these  societies  fail.  Hasn't  the 
Americna  government  allocated  millions 
of  dollars  in  federal  programs  to  African- 
American  communities  and  at  the  same 
lime  given  matching  funds  to  the  F.B.I, 
to  thwart  the  rise  of  African-Americans? 

History  must  be  corrected  if  African- 
Americans  can  justifiablycall  themselves 
"Black  Greeks."  If  there  are  piecemeal 
hints  to  the  contrary,  and  an  explanation 
of  it  all,  Ihe  griots  sit  silently  on  library 
shelves;  some  tell  lies  and  rather  than 
act.  If  in  the  grandeur  of  African- 
American  history  month,  ihis  false  sense 
of  self  still  manages  to  breathe;  then 
history  must  be  a  serious  question  for  us: 
what  are  we  going  to  tell  our  children? 
And  who  will  ihey  claim  ihey  are? 


Reprinted  by  permtsiton  from  the  Black 
Collegian  Magazine  Inc.,  December/ 
January  Issue  "Consider  This"  column. 
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Equal  But  Separate 


V 

The  racial  aegregatixm 
here  is  status  qwo.  You  see 

it  everyivkere—in  the 

dorms,  in  the  dining 
halls,  in  social 

gaiherinffs,  in  organi- 
zations. It  bothers  me,  but 
what  can  I  do?  The  blacks 

segregate  tliemselves. 
— white  student 


By  TIM  SMIGHT 


The  Students  quoied  above  boih  aticnd  Cornell 
Univeriiiy.  Bui  the  could  just  as  well  be  from  the 
University  of  Maryland,  UCLA,  Tennessee,  or 
Northwestern.  On  most  majorcoHege  and  university 
campuses,  the  story  is  the  same.  Race  relations  may 
seem  harmonious  enough  ai  first  gianrc.  But  outside 
the  classroom,  beneath  ihc  superficial  veneer  of  daily 
college  life,  blacks  and  whiles  tend  toseperaieandgo 
their  own  ways.  "Voluntary  segregation,"  however, 
is  only  the  most  visible  manifestation  of  racial 
tensions  that  simmer  beneath  the  surface  on  the 
nation's  college  campuses.  These  tensions  are 
complex,  deep-rooted,  and  volatile — and  on  some 
campuses,  (hey  have  erupted  into  open  racial 
hostility. 

To  understand  the  full  context  of  today's  campus 
racial  problems,  it  is  necessary  to  view  them  from 
both  black  and  white  perspectives.  Most  while 
students  tend  to  be  much  less  concerned  about  racial 
issues  than  blacks,  simply  by  virtue  of  being  in  the 
majority.  While  a  lot  of  while  students  are  aware  of 
tensions  and  problems,  (hey  often  regard  them  as 
black  problems,  since  most  racial  issues  don't 
directly  affect  ihem,  it's  far  easier  (ro  whites  to  ignore 
such  concerns, 

"Everybody's  bitching  about  something,"  says  one 
white  Michigan  State  University  student.  "Bike 
riders  complain  about  cars,  freaks  put  down  Creeks, 
and  blacks  complain  about  their  hassles.  It  doesn't 
involve  me,  so  I  jusi  go  about  my  business." 

Although  Ihis  kind  of  attitude  is  fairly  typical,  noi 
all  white  students  simply  shrug  off  campus  racial 
issues.  Many  have  strong  views  about  them.  A 
common  feeling  expressed  by  whites  is  that  blacks 
create  much  of  the  racial  friction  on  campus  by 
segregating  themselves  and  choosing  not  to 
particiapie  in  ihe  mainstream  of  college  life.  "All  of 
the  campus  activities  and  organizations  here  are 
open  lo  everyone."  says  a  white  student  at  Duke 
Universiiy.  "But  the  blacks  reject  all  that.  They  want 
their  own  seperatc  organizations.  Then  they  turn 
around  and  say  thai  the  existing  ones  are  racist." 

Many  white  students  say  they  feel  rejected  by 
blacks  on  a  more  personal  level.  "A  lot  of  blacks  here 
seem  really  bitter  toward  whites."  says  a  University 
of  Texas  student.  "Sure,  some  whites  arc  racists.  Bui  I 
get  the  feeling  thai  blacks  don't  lursi  any  white 
people.  They  prejudge  you,  and  I  resent  that."  There 
are  other  kinds  of  resentment  as  well.  Some  whiles 
feel  thai  blacks  have  unfair  advantages  over  them 
because  of  race.  "I'm  in  communications,  and  it's  a 
knowm  fact  that  blacks  have  a  better  shot  at  the  job 
market."  says  a  Northwestern  University  student. 
"When  you're  working  and  struggling  your  way 
through  school,  it's  hard  not  to  let  thai  bother  you." 

From  a  black  point  of  view,  racial  tensions  are 
much  more  pervasive  than  they  seem  to  most  whites. 
"It's  the  environment  here  that  really  gets  to  you." 
explains  a  black  Cornell  student.  "Outside  of  the 
dorm  and  the  Africana  Center,  there's  just  no  black 
culture.  Everything  is  oriented  to  whites.  If  you're 
black,  you  feel  like  an  alien."  A  University  of 
Tennessee  student  expresses  similar  feelings. 
"Whites  are  always  acusing  us  of  segregating 
ourselves,"  she  says.  "Yet  we  have  to  live  in  a  white 
world  every  day.  Why  is  the  burden  always  on  us  to 
assimilate,  to  give  up  our  identity?" 

It  is  this  kind  of  "institutional  racism."  blacks  feel, 
that  causes  much  of  the  racial  tension  on 
predominantly  white  college  campuses.  But  many 
other  related  factors  come  into  play.  A  white 
perspective  to  courses,  a  lack  of  black  faculty  and 
administration  role  models,  the  indifferent  and 
sometimes  patronizing  attitude  of  some  whi(e 
professors,  the  stigma  of  being  regarded  as 
"unqualified,"  and  the  insenstiivity  of  white 
students  and  their  ignorace  of  black  culture— all  are 
mentioned  by  blacks  as  contributing  to  the  feeling  of 
being  out  of  place  and  under  siege  on  white 
cmapuses.  Many  blacks  also  complain  of  having  to 
deal  continually  with  subtle  racism  and 
psychological  assaults. 


— V — 

VOLUNTARY 
SEGREGATION, 
the  status  quo  on 
most  campuses,  is  a 
clue  to  volatile  ra- 
cial tensions  hidden 
below  the  placid  siu*- 
face  of  campus  life. 
In  this  special  re- 
port, Nutshell 
explores  a  complex 
problem  from  many 
perspectives  and 
spotlights  some 
student-led 
attempts  to 
bridge  the  gaps. 


"When  you're  walking  on  campus  at  nicht  and  a 
cop  stops  you.  or  when  you  read  racist  grafiiti  on  the 
wall  in  a  bathroom,  how  do  you  think  that  feels?" 
comments  a  Duke  University  stiKleni.  "Whites  say 
that  we're  overly  sensitive  to  these  kinds  of  things. 
But  they  happen  to  blacks  everyday.  They  build  up. 
and  eventually  you  react." 

The  net  -  result  of  these  tensions  is  racial 
polarization  on  most  college  campuses — 
polarization  that  ultimately  becomes  setf- 
perpetuating.  "What  you  wind  up  getting  is  an  us- 
versus-them  type  of  mind  set."  says  Porter  Durham, 
president  of  the  student  body  at  Duke  University. 
"The  tensions  feed  on  themselves  and  further  inhibit 
understanding  on  either  side.  It's  tough.  I've  spent  a 
lot  of  nights  thinking  about  this,  feeling  frustrated  as 
hell." 

Such  group  dynamics  leave  little  room  for 
individual  action,  there  is  an  invisible  demarcation 
line  on  most  campuses  that  few  students  of  either 
race  arc  able  to  cross  on  more  than  a  superficial  level. 
"For  Blacks,  it's  very  difficult  to  initiate  contact 
because  it  can  look  like  submission  of  one's  cultural 
identity  in  the  eyes  of  other  blacks,"  says  Beverly 
Tucker,  a  black  woman  who  is  assistant  dean  of 
students  and  director  of  minority  student  services  at 
(he  University  of  Texas.  "Of  course,  whites  have  to 
deal  with  peer  pressures  too — and  it's  a  lot  easier  for 
whiles  simply  to  lade  into  the  background  than  try  to 
cross  the  line.  Not  many  students  are  able  (o  keepfeei 
in  both  camps," 

While  whites  can  easily  fade  into  the  background 
it's  virtually  impossible  for  blacks  to  do  so  when  the 
background  is  overwhelmingly  white.  And  the  day- 
to-day  tensions  can  take  an  emotional  toll,  "If  I  had  it 
to  do  over  again,  I'd  go  to  a  black  college."  says  one 
student  at  the  University  of  Texas,  where  only  3 
percent  of  the  46,000  students  enrolled  are  bla<k.  "I 
could  have  a  much  more  productive  and  enjoyable 
education  if  I  didn't  have  to  spent  half  my  energy 
bucking  the  institution," 

Most  universities  today  boast  a  variety  of  support 
services  for  minority  students.  These  range  from 
counseling  and  cultural  centers  to  minority 
programming  councils  that  bring  minority  speakers, 
films,  and  entertainers  to  campus.  But  such  efforts 
are  often  inadequate  and  underfunded.  And  since 
black  cultural  groups  arc  perceived  by  many  whiles 
as  being  exclusively  for  blacks,  the  programs  often 
project  a  separatist  image.  As  a  result,  a  multiracial 
focus  is  even  less  likely  to  be  built  into  the 
mainstream  of  college  activities.  Most  whites 
continue  to  remain  unexposed  to  minority  culture 
and  perspectives,  and  the  barriers  and 
misunderstandings  between  the  races  persist. 

In  the  absence  of  open  racial  conflict,  most  college 
administations  have  chosen  not  to  address  directly 
the  thorny  and  complex  problem  of  student  race 
relations.  The  general  view  is  that  racial  divisions  on 
campus  simply  mirror  those  in  (he  outside  world  and 
that  trying  lo  deal  with  them  is  beyond  (he  scope  and 
the  resources  of  a  university.  Thisaitiiude.  however, 
is  starting  lo  be  questioned.  One  reason  is  that 
outbreaks  of  overt  racial  incidents  on  several 
campuses  over  the  past  year  have  forced  some  college 
officails  to  lift  their  heads  out  of  the  sand. 

Following  a  series  of  antiblack  incidents  last  fall 
that  began  with  a  crossburning  on  campus  during  a 
major  football  weekend,  ihe  administration  at 
Williams  College  canceled  classes  for  a  day  of 
campuswide  discussions  and  seminars  on  race 


V 

It's  the  white  students  who 
cause  the  racial  problems 
here.  They  vxm't  accept 
blacks  as  mackss.  Unless 
ive  assimilate  into  the 
dombiant  white  culture, 
they  jvant  nothing  to  do 
with  us. 
— black  student 


relations.  Similar  incidentsat  Harvaidand  Wesleyan 
resulted  in  rallies  and  marches  against  racism  on 
those  campuses,  and  Harvard  is  currently 
considering  plans  for  exiablishing  a  race-relations 
foundation.  The  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst,  which  has  experienced  a  rash  of  aniiblack 
incidents  over  the  past  few  years,  currently  has  a  full- 
time  "antiiacism  team"  on  campus  that  conducts 
workshops  workshops  in  dormitories  and  classes. 
The  school  is  also  considering  requiring  students  to 
attend  some  type  of  race-relations  program. 

Although  these  types  of  efforts  are  positive 
responses  on  the  pan  of  concerned  college  officials, 
such  ventures  can  run  up  against  many  inherent 
problems.  As  with  thegun-conlrol  clamor  thai  takes 
place  every  assassination  attempt,  (here  is  a  tendency 
for  initial  concern  to  dissipate  in(o  an  every  thing-is- 
okay-now  complacency  after  a  couple  of  short 
seminars  have  "explored"  the  situation.  On  the  other 
hand,  longer-term  efforts  face  the  danger  of 
becoming  diluted  and  mired  in  administataiive  red 
tape. 

Another  stumbling  block  concerns  how  to  get 
students  actively  involved  in  race-relations 
programs.  Voluntary  programs  lend  lo  draw  only 
those  students  who  are  already  concerned  about 
racial  issues,  while  requiring  a((endanc-e  ai  courses 
or  seminars  can  cause  resistance.  "You  can't  require 
students  to  do  anything  withour  drawing  some 
resentment,  "  says  Alice  Jones,  assistant  to  the  dean  o' 
minority  affairs  at  Duke.  "And  you  can't  really  tell 
people  they  must  learn  to  gel  along  with  one 
another.  There  has  to  be  a  more  positive  approach, 
especially  since  (he  issues  involved  are  so 
emotionally  charged." 

Dr.  Lawrence  Coffney,  a  black  assistant  professor 
of  law  at  the  University  of  Texas  agrees.  "Idefinaiely 
feel  that  universities  have  an  obligation  to  promote 
interchange  and  understanding  among  all 
students."  he  says.  "That's  been  a  basic  goal  of 
liberal  education  since  the  days  of  Plato,  But  exactly 
how  to  do  it — .ind  how  to  do  it  effectively — is  a 
touchy  question.  " 

Two  universities  that  are  currently  developing 
new  programs  to  improve  student  race  relations  are 
Duke  University  in  Durham,  Norih  Carolina,  and 
Cornell  University  in  Ithaca,  New  York.  Although 
the  approaches  being  taken  are  quite  differant — one 
wide  landing  and  muliifaceted,  the  other  more 
narrowly  focu.seed —  the  goals  of  the  progtams  are 
ihe  same:  to  sensitive  students  and  faculty  to  rjcial 
issues  and  to  stimulate  interaction  and  mutual 
understanding  Ix'tweeen  the  races.  At  both  schools, 
the  impetus  for  the  pTOgrams  grew  out  of  (he  at  lions 
of  concerned  s(udenis. 

Duke  University's  Race  and  Society  Program,  a 
new  two-semester  anidemic  and  residential  program 
slated  to  begin  this  fall,  is  in  large  pan  the  brainchild 
of  a  single  Duke  student,  senior  Valerie  Mosley.  Asa 
freshman  in  the  spring  of  1979.  Mosley.  who  is  black, 
and  fellow  student  Pam  Men.  ivhite.  became 
concerned  about  ihe  lack  of  interaction  between  the 
races  ai  Duke.  Ihey  innaugurated  a  series  of 
informal  student-faculty  discussions  on  race 
relations,  which  wi  re  held  in  domiiory  lounges.  The 
evening  discussions  were  open  to  anyone  on  campus, 
and  upward  of  7')  people  often  turned  out. 

"We  had  a  wide  range  of  students  show  up,  and 
things  got  pretty  hi-aied  at  times,"  Mosley  recalls.  'A 
tot  of  anger  and  emotion  came  to  (he  surface.  But  that 
was  the  goal— to  expose  people's  feelings  and  try  to 
understand  them." 

By  the  spring  ol  1980,  the  discussions  had  evolved 
into  a  student -run  race -relations  class  that  was 
offered  for  academic  credit.  Reaction  to  the  class  was 
positive,  and  the  adminisiation  convened  a  studeni- 
faculty  human-relations  committee  to  consider  what 
else  could  be  done  to  improve  lace  relations  at  Duke. 
One  idea  suggested  by  Mosley  became  the  basis  for 
this  year's  Living-Learning  Program  on  Race  and 
Society. 

"Valerie  felt  that  we  needed  more  of  an  interfacing 
of  in-and  out-of<lass  experiences."  says  associate 
professor  of  psychology  John  Coie.  chairman  of  the 
human-relaiions  committee  and  coordinator  of  the 
new  program.  "Tlie  committee  agreed  that  a 
residential  program  would  be  ideal.  Since  all  of  the 
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iocial  dueriMv  Thtrr  wiH  .iKo  be  qucsc  *[)cakcri, 
s|>ecial  ivcril-.,  filiin,  and  (it-Id  Itips,  Or  the  30 
sludenii  truolk-d  hall  will  be  wlnic  and  half  black. 
"We're  looking  for  as  divert  a  mixiure  of  t>coplc  as 
we  can  gel."  wys  Coic.  "Our  main  purpose  is  (o 
make  ihis  a  quality  experience  for  iht  people 
involved— and  secondly,  lo  liave  an  impact  on 
rampu*." 

Coie  i*  nfii  worried  that  the  program  will  have  an 
iiiipaci  onh  on  those  itudcni%  enrolled  in  it.  Most  of 
the  cliiM"  and  activities  will  be  op<n  lo  ihc  entire 
Miidcnl  bodv.  and  the  residence  hall  ilwK  is  locaied 
right  ill  thp  middle  ol  campus."Morc  important, 
two-thirds  of  (he  iiudents  in  the  program  will  be 
freshmen,"  Coic  say*  "They'ie  going  to  he  around 
heir  for  foui  years,  and  ihe  hope  is  thai  thry  will  lake 
whal  they  get  in"  of  the  program  and  spread  it  to  the 
c.imput  as  a  whole." 

Ever  since  the  laie  IflfiOs.  when  a  group  of  Mudeni* 
demanding  a  new  blark-studies  ceiiiei  ok  upicd  the 
mIkioIs  Miideiii  union.  OiinHI  t'niveisitv  h.is 
experienu'd  sporadii  inManics  of  riuial  iitiri'M-  Lasi 
year  was  no  exception.  F.ailv  in  the  (all,  a  buck  was 
thrown  through  a  window  ol  ;t  prcdominandy  hiatk 
residence  hail.  Six  weeks  laiei.  on  eleiiion  night,  a 
black  sUident  walking  ihrougli lampiis  was  liarrased 
bs  a  giing  of  10  whiles.  I'his  last  nuideni.  howevei 
served  lo  gulvani/e  the  Cotiiell  communiiy.  A  group 
ol  concerned  siuifents  took  out  a  two- page  spread  in 
the  campus  newspaper  condemning  ihc  incident 
Published  ds  a  |K-ii(ion  signed  by  more  than  .^00 
faculty  members,  it  called  on  all  segments  of  the 
university  toconfmni  the  issue  of  campus  rat  ism  and 
work  toward  improving  race  relations  at  Cornell. 
Pn-sident  Frank  Rhodes  r«[xinded  by  pledging  lo 
develop  a  "full  range  of  programs"  for  improving 
understanding  among  all  racial  and  ethnic  groups  at 
the  univesity. 

"My  first  night  in  the 
dorm  here,  somebody 
yelled,  'Turn  down 
that  nigger  music!*  It 

was  my  first 
experience  with  racial 
hostility,  and  I  quickly 
developed  a  hostility 
within  me." 
Bobby  Watts, 
Cornell  University 
Black 


"A  lot  of  blacks 
really  seem  to  carry 

a  chip  on  their 
shoulders.  They  are 
vei*y  quick  to  shout 
'Racist!*,  and  the 
instinct  is  to  lash 
back." 
Chris  Meyer, 
Duke  University 
Wiite 


'We  are  dilinaiely  not  approaching  jhis  as  a  one- 
shoi  type  of  thing,"  says  Ciitnell  dean  ol  siudems 
David  Drinkwaier.  "The  goal  is  to  make  racial  and 
cultural  awareness  an  integral  part  of  the  uiial  fabrii 
of  life  heic  "  Drinkwater  hopes  to  work  toward  this 
admitiedly  lofty  g<»al  by  coordinating  a  variety  of 
efforts  within  the  university.  "My  view  is  that  by 
prestniing  ihcsc  issues  in  a  number  of  ways,  we  tan 
get  more  people  exposed  and  involved.  I  think  that's 
the  best  way  to  build  a  momentum  and  make  the 
impact  insiuutionwidc." 

One  of  ihi'  lirsi  things  done  wai  the  scheduling  of 
workshops  and  seminars  on  race  rclaiions.  including 
a  wceklong  conference  on  racism,  condui  ted  by  ihe 
university's  College  of  Human  Ecology.  Oiher 
efforts  involved  modifying  existing  programs.  A 
human-relations  training  group  for  counselors  and 
rcsidcncc-hall  advisers  was  expanded  and  reworked 
to  give  racial  issues  more  emphasis,  and  an 
orientation  program  for  incoming  students  was  also 
redesigned  lo  give  it  more  of  a  multiracial  focus. 

"1  think  it's  very  important  for  us  to  try  lo  sensitive 
students  to  these  issues  as  they  enter  the  university." 
says  Darwin  Williams,  director  of  Cornell's 
committee  on  special  education  projects.  "The 
earlier  students  become  aware  and  involved 
themselves,  the  more  impact  ihey  can  have  on 
others." 

The  programming  of  student  activities  is  another 
area  being  reviewed  at  Cornell.  The  goal  is  twofold: 
to  bring  more  minority  cultural  activities  tocampus. 
and  to  make  a  multiethnic  focus  more  automatic 
within  ihe  mainstream  of  campuswide  organizations 
and  events,  "One  problem  we  have  is  that  many 
white  students  simply  do  noi  perceive  the  need  for  a 
minority  perspective  to  events  and  activities," 
explains  Williams  Thai  problem  will  be  faced  he 


lays,  by  bunging  together  leaders  of  various  student 
groups  and  programming  councils  through 
informal  meetingsand  exchange  programs.  "1  think 
that  kind  of  unstructured  interchange  will  help 
make  everyone  involved  more  sensitive  to  differrni 
perspc<  lives,"  Williams  says,  "Campus  groups 
should  work  together,  not  feel  that  chey  have  to  be 
adversaries  combationg  one  another  for  resources." 

A  curricular  appro:ich  lo  dealing  with  race 
relations  is  also  I)eing  explored  at  Cornell.  Faculty 
members  arc  bfing  encouraged  lo  raise  these  issues  in 
class,  and  there  is  also  a  growing  interest  within  the 
schools  an  departmems  toward  broadeimig  the 
cultural  focus  ol  established  loutses. 

While  he  is  optomisiit  about  the  future  impact  of 
Cornell's  efforts.  Dean  Drinkwater  admits  that  there 
IS  some  resistance  lo  them,  "At  heart,  these  are  very 
personal  issues."  he  says,  "Some  people's  attilude 
lan  be  very  hard  to  change,  and  iliai's  why  we're 
being  very  careful  lo  couple  our  efforts  wiih  a  grass- 
roois  type  of  approach.  We  warn  people  lo  challenge 
their  friends  and  colleagues  on  a  personal  level 
Ijccause  no  insiilutional  policy  <an  have  any  effect 
unless  individuals  make  it  happen,  t  (^n'l  really 
predict  whal  the  full  effect  of  our  effort  svt-ill  be.  lean 
hope." 

"lb  me,  the  worst 
aspect  of  racial 
polarization  is  that  it 
stifles  communication. 

.\lthough  programs  like  those  being  attempted  al 
Duke  and  Cornell  are  high  priority  projects  for  the 
schools,  the  success  of  such  efforts  is  far  from 
guaranteed.  The  issues  being  confronted  are 
emotional  and  complex,  and  ihe  soulutions— if 
any—  are  difficult  and  elusive.  Peer  pressure,  group 
dynamics,  apathy,  ignorance,  ihe  stubborness  of 
personal  prejudices,  ihe  difficulty  of  reconciling 
integration  with  cultural  pluralism— all  combine  to 
work  againsi  the  gcjal  of  making  college  campuses 
more  racially  harmonious  places.  This  is  why  only  a 
handful  of  insiiiuiions  arc  even  attempting  to 
address  these  issues. 

Yet  if  any  segcment  or  our  society  is  to  serve  as  point 
man  in  trying  to  come  to  terms  with  the  problem  of 
race  relations,  why  shouldn't  it  be  colleges  and 
universities,  which  pride  themselves  on  their  social 
and  cultural  diversity?  As  Kenneth  Clark  of  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Regents  has  said.  'Whal  is 
educaiion  for  but  to  help  human  beings  move 
beyond  those  primitive,  parochial  walls  of  racial 
separation?" 


Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  1981-82  issue  ol 
Nutshell  Magazine,  Copyright  C  1981  by  13-30 
Corporation.  


The  Onyx— Informer  Wants  You! 


If  you  can  write, 
type,do  layout,  artwork,  poetry 
editing,  advertising  sales 
photography,  distribution  or  are 
willing  to  learn  any  of  the  above, 
then  why  don't  you  check  out 
the  Onyx-Informer. 


The  Black  Student  Voice 
must  be  heard  and 
represented.  Join  the  staff 
of  the  Onyx — Informer 
The  New  Black 
Student  View  at  N.U. 


Meetings  Every  Wednesday  at  6:00PM  Room 
449  Ell  Center.  Office  Phone  437-2250  or  Call 
739-2751  For  More  Information. 
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Black  Innovations 
Poetry  


Thr  Autobiography  of  Mr.  Ima  Blackman 
By  A.D.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Let  me  tell  you  exactly  who  I  am 

So  there  will  be  no  mistake 

So  the  tiuth  will  not  he  laid  a  he 

Ima  Blackman  ts  who  I  am 

And  I  u'fl'Jf  you  to  know 

I  (ouhi  (are  less  about  a  piece  of  the  pie,' 

I  was  born  tu  the  land  of  fruit  and  honey 

I  was  ripped  from  my  roots  for  the  greed  cj  money 

I  was  a  manchitd  in  the  motherland 

Now  my  blood  is  tntxed  in  their  shore's  sand 

I  built  this  country  with  a  chained  hand 

Mr.,  Ima  Blackman  is  who  I  am. 

I  am  Nat  Turner  and  Freddie  D. 

I  am  Henry  Highland  Gaructt  and  W.E.B. 

I  am  Fannir  Lou  Hamer  and  Rosa  Parks 

I  will  forever  carry  the  slavemaster's  mark 

Mr.,  Ima  Blacman  is  who  I  am. 

I  am  Marcus  Garvey  and  Malcolm  X 

I  am  Paul  Robeson  and  Martin  King 

The  battle  cry.  surely,  is  mine  to  sing 

Mr..  Ima  Blackman  is  who  I  am. 

I  am  Mark  Essex  and  Fred  Hampton 
I  am  Angle  I),  and  Assata  Shakur 
I  am  all  Black  heroes  and  sheros 
And  I  will  prodme  several  more 
Mr.,  Ima  Blackman  is  who  I  am. 

I  am  the  spirit  of  many  thousands  dead 
I  am  the  soul  of  those  who  forge  ahead 
I  am  the  one  who  remembers 
What  those  before  me  have  said 
IVilh  God  as  witness,  I  am  true  till  dead 
Mr.,  Ima  Blackinan  ts  who  I  am. 

I  am  he  who  can  see  what  can  not  be  seen 
Through  the  blue  eyes  of  .saxons 
J  am  the  one  who  knnw<i  their  plan 
I  have  began  to  study 
I  have  come  to  understand 
Mr.,  Ima  Blackman  is  who  I  am. 

I  am  he  who  knows  who  put  the  dope  in  my  brothers'  arm 
I  knoiv  who  has  done  my  people  irreputable  harm 
I  am  the  one  who  knows  who  killrd  (he  'Princely  \  ' 
And  to  many  a  dream  to  count 

The  frustration  is  building,  the  tension  will  mount 
Mr..  Ima  Blackman  is  who  I  am. 

I  am  the  one  the  oppressor  fears 
At  night,  in  his  tortured  dreams. 
Amist  the  inner-city  night's  .scream 
I  am  the  one  the  oppressor  hears 
Planning  and  Organizing 
Toiling  and  Fighting 
Loving  and  Caremg 
Working  to  stop  the  flow 
Of  my  people's  century's  old  blood 
Thai  has  lermented  in  this  racist  rnud 
And  has  hlosomed  despite  theii 
Hypocrytiial  Crud 
Mr..  Ima  Blackman  is  who  I  am. 

I  am  one  with  my  woman 
Who  is  all  I  am  and  plenty  more 
Mr.,  Ima  Blackman  is  who  I  am. 

I  move  with  the  masses 
Never  deterring  my  purpose  with  emotion 
I  am  he  who  gets  stronger  as  the  days  go  by 
I  can  taste  the  mctory 
I  can  hear  the  end  of  the  lie 
Thr  struggle  continues 
After  I  die 

Mr.,  Ima  Blackman  is  who  I  am. 
I  am  ready! 
I  am  strong! 
I  am  a  warrior! 
1  am  my  people! 
Together,  we  will  correct  the  wrong! 
Mi.ster,...I  am  a  BLACK  MAN! 
12/81 


A  Prayer 

heavy  are  mine  cyts  wiih  the 
misery  of  coday. 
lei  not  my  mind  behold  the 
dead  yestcrdayi  nor  hcanaches 
of  lomorrow. 

lei  it  be  ihai  I  fighi  lor  my 
beliefs  and  ideals  and  succumb 
not  to  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  OUT  lime. 

help  me  lo  plan  (or  (he  unborn 
lomorrows, 

and  make  the  binh  of  our 
lomorrows  a  garden  of  Eden  full 
of  fruits  of  life. 


Black  Music  Review 


By  James  I  Keys  111 

Angela  Bofil,  singer  and  lady 
exlraodinair  siaried  off  the  1982  Alan 
Haman  concert  tour  with  a  touch  of 
class  and  unbelievable  charm, 
Berklee  performance  center  was 
packed  to  near  capacity  for  both  of 
Angle's  shows.  It  seems  that  she  has 
buih  a  large  following  since  her  first 
appearente  here  (hree  years  ago  with 
AI  Jarreau, 

Three  years  and  three  albums  later 
Angela  Bofill  seems  no  worse  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  recording 
industry.  She  is  almost  seeter  than 
ever  before.  Her  stage  manner  was 
like  that  of  a  friend,  taking  you  inio 
her  confidence  about  an  incident. 
Each  incident  a  song,  not  only  sung 
but  felt.  This  charming  stage 
personality  won  ihe  crown  over 
quickly.  She  made  it  seem  like  you 
were  ai  her  home,  not  at  a  conceri. 
Silting  down  and  sipping  wine  or 


Angle  Botll. 

pulling  a  young  gentleman  on  stage 
all  added  to  the  charm  of  (he  lady's 
performance. 

Bofitl  sang  for  close  toa  hour-and- 
a-half  of  material  with,  of  course, 
most  of  the  cuts  from  her  newest  LP, 
"Something  About  You",  on  the 
Arista  lable.  She  covers  almost  all 
bases  in  her  work  with  a  touch  of 
R&B  and  Jazz  but  not  a 
concentration  in  either,  mellow  and 
uptempo  cuts  also  give  (he  listener 
variety. 

Angela  Bof  ill's  dress,  which 
caught  eveiones  eye,  added  clegencc 
and  even  more  class  to  her  show.  A 
forty-pound  while,  sparkling,  all 
meiiil  number  designed  by  Tony 
Ferrara.  She  wore  ii  on  stage  as  if  it 
was  light  as  a  feather.  She  also  wore 
another  beautiful  design  of  his  later 
in  the  act. 

Angela  proved  to  be  truely  ihe  real 
'Angel  of  the  Nighc'  in  a 
performance  not  to  l)e  forgotten  by 
her  audience  anytime  soon.  It  was 
iruely  like  the  cut  her  album 
says.  "This  Time  I'll  Be  Sweeier", 
and  she  was. 
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Huskies  continue  to  win 


Lose  'Battles  of  Boston' 


Bv  A.D.  Robinson.  Jr. 

The  Nort)ipasicrn  Riskciliall  Huskies 
coniiniii-ci  iht-ii  wimiitiK  ways  during 
Janiiaiv  and  ilic  cailv  [lan  of  Fcbiiiary, 
bui  losi  ihc  moM  important  gamc%  of  all 
— "Tlir  Baltics  ol  Bosum.' 

OI  <oursc  ihnsc  battles  were  the 
shocking  loss  lo  firactic  F.CAC  North 
foe.  Bnsiiin  University,  and  (he  not  so 
shtxkinK  lf>ss  to  a  miiic  lalrnicd.  John 
Baglrv  Ird  Boston  College  team. 

Against  B  U,  Eric  Jefferson  won  ihe 
fight  between  himself  and  B  I'.S  Pancho 
Binghan.  but  Northeastern  lost  ihegame 
Playing  tenatioiis  team  defense, 
ilic  Terriers  swormed  all  over  the  Huskies 
and  ran  to  a  close  Sl-51  halflime  lead. 

In  the  second  B,l'.  (ontinued  lo  pull 
away  despite  the  heroits  ol  N.U. 
superstar.  All-Ameriran  tanditlaie  Perry 
Moss  who  colicned  31  poinis  on  the 
physical  evening. 

In  the  next  battle  of  Boston  ihe  Huskies 
Icfi  the  lubble  of  the  Northeastern  Arena 
(from  the  B.U.  blowup)  and  tredgcd  up 
Comntunonwealih  Avenue,  vowing  to 
regain  stnne  respe*  lability  and  regain 
iheit  2nd  plate  New  England  ranking.  It 
was  not  to  be.  The  tagles  of  B.C.  had  just 
to  miifh  laletiiand  sei  the  Huskies  bark, 
77-87. 

Tile  Huskies  recoid  now  siandsai  16-.^ 
with  reteni  wins  over  New  Hampshire 
(8l-fi5).  a  squeaker  ovei  Assumplioii  (68- 
66).  Vermont  (92-78).  Dartmouth  (62-53), 
Brown  (82-76).  1'. Mass  Boston  (77-50). 
and  a  sleeper  over  lowly  ECAC  opponet 
Colgate  who  stalled  the  Huskies  to  death 
on  route  (o  a  $6-M  win. 

The  last  few  games  were  not  without 
surprises  however.  Against  division  III 
opponent  Huskie  fans  got  a  surprise 
when  Ihe  starting  lineup  was  announced. 
Freshman  Skeeter  Bryant  got  ihe  nod 
over  Phil  Robinson,  and  Iiik  Charlie 


Heinerk  started  over  senior  Tri-Capiain 
Dave  Lei  to. 

Bivant.  along  wiih  the  test  of  the 
bench,  has  shown  marked  Imptovcmeni. 
Bui  only  tune  will  tell  if  the  move  was  a 
wise  one  for  Head  Coach  Jim  Oilhoune. 
With  the  final  sirecth  ol  the  season 
coming  upand  the  most  imporianigarae 
of  all  against  ECAC-North  leader 
Canisus  on  Monday  the  Huskies  will 
have  to  find  the  right  combination  soon. 

HUSKIE  NOTES.  Senior  Tri- 
Captain.Guard  Perry  Moss  is  currently 
leading  the  ECAC-North  in  scoring 
averaging  2S.5  poinis  a  game  and  has  had 
thw  30-plus  point  games  this  year. 
While  Mark  Halsel  is  leading  the  ECAC- 
North  in  rebounds  awraging  117  grabs 
Ijer  game  and  is  the  only  Huskie  lo  hil 
double  figures  in  rebounds  and  scoringas 
he  IS  averaging  12.3  [wiinis-pcr-game. 


REMAINING  GAMES 
FEBRUARY 
Sat.  20  New  Hampshire  7:30 
Tue.  23  Long  Island  7:30 
Sat.  27  At  Holy  Cross  7:30 
All  games  can  be  heard  on  WRBB- Boston 
(91.7  FM).  Air  lime  is  at  7:20  wiih  com- 
mentators Sieve  Berkowil/  and  Tony- 
Robinson. 


Perry  Moss  dunks  one  home  against  BU. 


Basketball 


Mark  Halsel  gets  tap  against  Dartmouth. 


